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MOST A. T. & T. STOCKHOLDERS HAVE 


OWNED THEIR SHARES A LONG TIME 


Mone than half of the 800,000 stockhold- 
ers of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company have owned their shares 
for ten years or longer. More than 265,000 
have held their shares for fifteen years 
or longer. 


They are men and women in all walks of 
life in every section of the country. Their 
average holding is 30 shares. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” be- 


cause of their long-term confidence in the 


business and a fair and stable return on 
their investment. 


The financial good health of the Bell 
System over many years has been to the 
advantage of the public no less than share- 
holders and employees. 


The reasonable, regular A. T. & T. divi- 
dend, unchanged for twenty-nine years, 
has helped to attract the capital needed to 
build and expand facilities and provide 
the best telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Is your sales area gradually get- 
ting smaller and smaller? Is 
your market dwindling until de- 
mand is not keeping pace with 
your production? Are falling 
prices for your goods plus in- 
creasing transportation costs 
giving you concern? Are your 
competitors gradually picking off 
your best customers with faster 
deliveries and better service? 


Possibly your plant location is 
not what it should be. Probably 
a factory or assembly plant or 
distributing warehouse in Ten- 
nessee within an expanding 
market would solve some of 
your problems. With a location 
in Tennessee you can serve both 
the southeast and the southwest 
overnight, and short hauls les- 
sen your transportation costs. 
Here quick deliveries to satisfied 


_ customers are possible by truck 


fleets over a network of excel- 
lent highways and faster by 
railway and air express. 


Why not investigate the advan- 
tages that may be yours with a 
Tennessee locatién? At least you 
will know the facts. Ask for spe- 
cialized industrial location data. 
On your letterhead, please. 


Industrial Section 
DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
128 State Office Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 




















ADVANCE-DESIGN AtRiGGy TRUCKS 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES @ DIAPHRAGM 
SPRING CLUTCH e SYNCHRO-MESH TRANS- 
MISSIONS e HYPOID REAR AXLES e DOUBLE- 
ARTICULATED BRAKES @ WIDE-BASE WHEELS 
e ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING e BALL-TYPE 
STEERING @ UNIT-DESIGN BODIES 


PREFERRED 
BY MORE USERS 
THAN THE NEXT TWO MAKES 
COMBINED! 


what’s underneath 


Advance-Design value 


It’s what you'll find beneath the body of a 
Chevrolet truck that tells you what you want 
to know. For here is centered Chevrolet’s 
world-famous power, added strength and 
rugged durability. These are the things that 
bring you more miles of low-cost perform- 
ance... more years of profitable service. See 
these trucks—from the bottom up and from 
the top down—before you decide. You’re sure 
to find the one that best fits your needs 
among the 81 models on 9 wheelbases. Check 
the great Valve-in-Head engine, Synchro- 
Mesh transmission, Hypoid rear axle—plus 
the many other features that tell you Chev- 
rolet trucks are built to do your job best! See 
your Chevrolet dealer today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





















































WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 








Despite official optimism, Truman isn't likely to have much better luck with Congress 
in 1950 than during prolonged session just ended. Congress will continue to go along 
ith White House on most foreign issues while rejecting a large share of Truman's domestic 
program. That's the way it went this year and that's the way it figures to go in '50. 









President professes satisfaction with record of lst session, but he certainly got a 
ot less than he sought. A large chunk of Administration's program is still filed under 
"unfinished business." About all White House can crow about in domestic field in 1949 
is enactment of a housing program and increasing minimum wages to 75¢. 








Truman & Co. took a bad beating on Taft-Hartley repeal and civil rights. Furthermore, 
there is a good chance record will still show failure on these matters when 8lst Con- 
gress completes its labors next summer. Congressional leaders don't even plan a 1950 
effort to change labor law. Efforts to enact civil rights legislation may well shipwreck 
on same filibuster shoals as this year. 








Other lickings in store for Truman next yearinclude socialized medicine and Brannan 
farm plan. .It is possible neither may be brought to a vote. Administration victories 
will include: expanded Social Security, a tightened anti-monopoly law, and probably Fed- 
eral‘aid to education. There will be a tax bill, but it will be written on Capitol Hill 
and not. downtown. Best present guess’is that some excises will be pared and corporate 
rates hiked to make up revenue loss. 





UNBALANCED BUDGET=-Worst feature of Congressional record was fact that government was 
mpermitted to slip back into deficit spending despite prosperity. White House is reported 
to be asking agencies to cut money requirements by $4 billion, so Truman can present a 
theoretically balanced budget next January. 














Since 1950 is an election year when legislators habitually get generous, little hope 
is held for any substantial economies unless HST does an abrupt about-face and goes all 
out for reduced spending. How he could fit that in with his ambitious and costly 
legislative plans remains to be seen. Probably Congress will continue to talk economy but 
practice reverse. 




















Republicans hope to make spendthrift policies of Truman Administration a big issue 
in 1950 Congressional election. Democrats will counter-charge that GOP caused deficit by | 
reducing taxes over Truman's veto. Voters will render decision at polls next year. 

Of some help to budget outlook is the fact that 1950 session will be comparatively | 
short. An election year means campaigning, so aim will be to quit for year in July. If | 
legislators aren't in Washington, they can't spend taxpayers" money. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES=--New system to be started in January will save employers a little paper 
work, make it cheaper and easier for Uncle Sam to collect Social Security and income 

taxes. Reporting will be combined, using a single quarterly form. Plan has been tested 
Successfully in Maryland for past year, with most employers making both payments with a 


Single check. 








Employers liable for over $100 monthly, for Social Security and (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 








by the Editors 





SAVINGS 





Although individuals are maintaining a high level of savings, some observers 
in the savings banks domain are worrying about the implied threat to thrift by 
government "security" benefits. Unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, etc., they 
feel, tend to cut the ground from under traditional savings motives. At the same time, 

the banks are facing keen competition from the government in other ways; directly through 
its policy of emphasizing savings bonds, and indirectly through extension of the scope 
of the savings and loan system. . . . Recent figures show that the savings and loan asso- 
ciations chalked up a 7.3% gain in funds in the first half of 1949, life insurance conm- 
panies 3.9%, mutual savings banks 3.1%, commercial banks 1.2%, U. S. Savings Bonds 
1.5%, while postal savings banks fell off 1.6%. 









MINIMUM WAGE 





Purchasing executives take a dim view of the law boosting the floor under 
wages to 75¢ an hour. Even though an estimated $365 million will be added 
to purchasing power, they think it will have little beneficial effect on business; 78% 
of those polled by the magazine Purchasing feel there will be no significant stimulus to 
business, and 54% believe that the rise in costs from this law will offset any purchasing 
power created. They even foresee higher production costs as forcing new industry layoffs. 





































POWER 





Cultivating potential revenue sources, the nation's electric companies are 
stepping up home lighting promotion, hope to add another $1.2 billion to the 
current revenue take of $1.5 billion from this field. They figure the average home needs 
four times the amount of light it now has, and envision hiking kilowatt-hour sales by 
175%. If they succeed, lamp manufacturers, retailers, and electrical contractors stand 
to gain $2% billion in fixture sales and installation expense. 


AUTOMOTIVE 





As the industry heads into the home stretch with a new production mark as- 
sured, November and December output results will determine the margin by 
which it will exceed 1929's 5,358,420 unit peak. More optimistic observers see a 6,000,- 
000 figure at the year's end, but others feel that the steel supply situation, plus sea- 
sonal production factors, will increasingly restrict new car and truck volume. ... 
Attention is now being centered upon 1950 models, though so far no startling innovations 
are anticipated. Pricewise, any cuts will have to be forced through market competition-- 
costs can't be slashed by much, experts say, pointing to current profit margins. These 
could narrow quickly if production should drop off next year. 





RAILROADS High cost operations and unsatisfactory revenue prospects once more cast 4 


gloomy light on passenger business. Stung by last year's half-billion- 
dollar deficit, they fear a repeat performance this year. They had to cut into 1948 freight 
income from one-third to one-half to offset this loss. In 1949, with freight revenue 
also taking a licking, they are busily casting about for ways and means to avert an even 
greater loss. .. . A serious shortage of box cars has the nation's shippers on the 
anxious seat.-Prospects of any immediate relief are slim: retirements now exceed new 
installations, no new orders are being placed, and the number of cars awaiting repairs 
are piling up as the roads reduce shop employees in their latest cost-cutting drive...- 
Also in the economic doldrums are the railway: diners. Experts say they can't do much to 
avoid a $45 million:-annual loss. Ironically, one reason for their trouble is the 


stepped-up train schedule of many roads, which:cuts down the need for passengers to pa- 
tronize this service. 


CONSUMPTION As the coal and steel strikes jolt the economy, retailers are approach- 
-sinimg the Christmas shopping season rather gingerly. Though-government 
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statistics reveal that income and savings 


are at high levels, merchants point to the 


fact that sales have been running behind 
last year's totals. As a result, they have 
cut their store inventories even more 
sharply. One bright spot is the expected 
stimulus early in 1950 from the $2% billion 
veterans insurance dividend. Meantime, 
retailers are expected to jump advertising 
outlays about 25% during November and De- 
cember, making 1949 a banner year for pro=- 
motion expenditure. 

TEXTILES Stronger, perhaps slightly 
higher prices throughout the 
textile world are in the cards for next 
spring. Right now, inventory needs, plus 
holiday buying, are lending strong support 
to price levels. Little or no reduction in 
wool prices is anticipated for another nine 
months, despite devaluation. The apparel 
wool pinch and continued high production 
costs stand in the way. Rayon prices, which 
many believe went much too low early this 
year, may increase. Growing diversity of 
its end uses will afford greater stability 
as well as expand markets. The trend of 
cotton prices will be influenced by govern- 
ment support levels and the depth of con- 
sumer demand. 
CONSTRUCTION The strong revival in pri- 
vate investments is respon-=- 
Sible for the spurt in dollar-volume of 
building and construction contracts. The 
F. W. Dodge Corp. reports that September 
awards of more than $1 billion in the 37 
States east of the Rockies was the highest 
figure for a single month since June, 1942, 
when wartime construction was at its 

peak. . . - The comeback in residential 
building leads industry economists to an- 
ticipate a year-end total not far from the 
931,000 starts of 1948. Elimination of many 
of the plaguey post-war maladjustments 
might mean that the industry is about to 
tap the small, moderate-priced home market 
to an increasing degree. ... Watch for 
future expansion of mortgage credit by sav- 
ings banks. They have lots of money to 
invest. However, selectivity will charac- 
terize such loans. As one banker points 
out: “Intrinsic secwrity and price will 
not be overlooked, and the banks will be 
diverted away from loans should there be 
any noticeable tendency for the spread to 
narrow as between the yield on mortgage 





loans and the yield on long government and 


prime corporate bonds." 


Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


income tax withheld, will be expected to 
deposit sums due on or before 15th of fol- 
lowing month, except that in final month of 








each quarter payment can be delayed so 
long as deposit is made in time to allow 
employers to get a validated return for 
filing with tax collector by 30th of follow- 
ing month. 


CONSUMER BUYING PLANS--Federal Reserve 





Board made a special July survey to see if 
this year's economic setback had changed 
financial position and buying plans of 
consumers. FRB discovered: "Plans of 
American consumers to buy automobiles and 
other durable goods were not substantially 
changed as a consequence of the readjust- 
ment in business activity during the first 
half of 1949." Other findings: 





1. About 56% of families expected '49 
income to top '48, but about 1 out of 
5 reported making less than in '48. 

2. At least as many people planned to 
buy a new or used car in July as ‘at 
beginning of year, but most prospec= 
tive purchasers expected to defer 
purchase until lst half of 1950 in 
anticipation of price cuts and new 
models. 

5. Plans for buying such goods as tele- 
vision sets and furniture appeared 
stronger than at beginning of year. 

4. Of those interviewed, 6 out of 10 
thought business had worsened, 3 out 
of 10 thought things were about the 
same, and 1 in 10 said conditions were 
improved; however, 46% thought we 
were having "good times" in July, 
another 32% thought picture was 
mixed ; only 19% reported "bad times." 

5. Consumers were not quite as optimis- 
tic in July as at beginning of year, 
but proportion of optinfists still ex- 
ceeded proportion of pessimists by a 
comfortable margin. 

6. Six out of every 10 felt that if they 
lost their job in next few months, it 
would be difficult or almost impossi- 
ble to find another paying as well. 

















STATISM AS ISSUE--Watch outcome of Lehman- 
Dulles Senate race in New York for a hint as 
to effectiveness of new Republican slogan 
of "statism." If Senator Dulles wins, 

GOP will be convinced it has struck gold. 

























































BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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In coal mining air is sometimes used in- 
stead of explosives. A perforated steel 
cylinder is inserted in a hole drilled in 
the coal seam, and air at a pressure of 
10,000 pounds per square inch is sud- 
denly released into the cylinder. The ex- 
plosive force of this high-pressure air is 
sufficient to disrupt the coal, and do it 
safely. Air shooting can be used in the 
same area where men are at work, so 
that it is unnecessary to stop operations 
in a large section 
when shooting. 

The air is com- 
above 
ground, and is led to 
the underground 
working facethrough 
steel pipe. There has 
to be a flexible con- 
nection between the 
end of the steel main 
and the perforated 
cylinder, for ease in handling, and to 
take the recoil when the pressure lets go. 
The connection is a copper tube whose 
specifications are quite different from 
those of the Revere tube used in such 
applications as radiant panel heating, re- 
frigeration, plumbing. This tube for the 
coal mine is special tube indeed, for it is 
.375 inch in diameter, with a wall .120 
inch thick. Thus the inside diameter is 
less than a third of the outside diameter. 
When we received the first inquiry for 


pressed 








such tube our curiosity was aroused; the 
proportions seemed strange until we 
learned that a pressure of 10,000 pounds 
per square inch had to be withstood. 
Then we realized that we had before us 
another example of the fact that copper 
is an amazingly versatile metal. 

Copper is believed to be man’s oldest 
metal, but Revere likes to consider it as 
“the metal of invention,” because it has 
such a large variety of admirable 
qualities that there 
seems to be no end 
to its uses. New ones 
keep coming up. 
However, there are 
other good materials 
too, such as steel, 
used in this case for 
the mains between 
compressor and coal 
face. The important 
thing is to use the 
best material in view of all the circum- 
stances involved in fabrication and use. 
Producers of raw and semi-manufactured 
products know a great deal about them 
and are delighted to put their knowledge 
at the disposal of prospects and custom- 
ers. Revere suggests that now is a good 
time to review specifications with sup- 
pliers; some advantageous new uses may 
be found for old materials in new forms, 
or new materials may offer improvements 
in ald applications. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
ke & 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 
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| The middie of the road is safest, best. 


iW: 0-LINE 
Editorials — 


Welfare States ultimately sink to a de- 
plorable state. 





Statism allures, finally wrecks. 





Many stocks still are uninflated. 


Many bonds are high enough. 








America’s worst enemies: Power-drunk, 
dictatorial labor czars. 






Prediction: Real estate next year will 
recede. 






Thanks to Congress rushing to quit, farm- 


ers are to reap a bountiful crop of 
subsidies. é 







Taxpayers, already overloaded, will foot 
the big bill. 






Too many farmers now raise too many 
crops for loans, not for food. 






Christmas promises to be reasonably 
merry. 






Watch Western Germany. 





It may prove more volcanic than East- 
ern Germany. 












Don't revalue gold! 














Britain’s devaluing hasn’t so far proved 
invaluable. 














Nor is it likely to. But it had become 
necessary. 














A guess: Some auto price-cutting next 
year. 














A laurel wreath to Judge Medina! 














America’s investor-owned utilities have 
done, are doing, a superb job. 

















They should not. be wrecked by gov- 
ernment competition, costly to tax- 


payers. 














Don't overspend! 














The 75¢ minimum wage won't prove 
devastatingly disruptive. 











Nor will it bring a boom. 





Prophecy: Living costs will not soar in 
19 


Forbes 
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Clay and wood models—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


These models hide from cameras! 


It’s a rare thing to see a photograph 
like this! For it takes you inside the 
secret room where beautiful new 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars first take shape. 


That front end the men are moving 
into place is clay. And the body, which 
looks so real, is wood — meticulously 
carved and finished until you can’t tell 
it from a real car. 


We make many models of all our 
cars, to help our engineers and de- 
signers build into them everything you 
want in a car! First, new designs are 
drawn in full profile on blackboards, 
like the one in the background. Then 
we fashion life-size models by hand 


PRACTICAL 


e 
hitddan’ CREATES NEW BEAUTY IN CARS 


—in clay, next in wood, and finally 
in steel. 


We use the models for many pur- 
poses —to check on comfort, driving 
vision and convenience, as well as 
beauty. Stylists work over the lines 
until they are exactly right. Engineers 
make certain they are practical as well 
as beautiful—easy to see out of, to 
drive, to park, to garage. Then — and 
only then!—production begins to roll. 


This is another big example of the 
many ways we use practical, creative 
imagination at Chrysler Corporation 
to build cars that are just as advanced 
in styling as they are in performance. 
Our dealers can show you how supe- 


PLYMOUTH 


rior value is reflected in the well-bred 
beauty of the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 


A lot of planning and study went into the well- 
bred beauty that makes you want to own the great 
new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars. 
Designers and engineers worked with many models 
to create cars that are not only better to look at 
. . « but easier to drive! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines | Dedge Job-Rated Trucks Oillite Powdered Metal Products | Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweild 
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Don’t look now... 


but you've discovered oil! 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


10 


26 BILLION GALLONS is a fantastic 
figure. Yet it is merely the increase 
in America’s use of oil products in 
1948 over the amount used in the 
prewar year of 1941. 


The American people seem to 
have discovered what oil can do for 
them. There are 6 million more 
automobiles and trucks on the road 
today than in 1941 —45,000 more 
buses, 114 million more tractors on 
farms, and 134 million more oil 
burners for home heating. Con- 
sumption of diesel fuel by railroads 
has made a jump of more than one 
billion gallons. 


Supplying this vast demand for 
oil is a big job. And United States 
Steel is ready to help—with equip- 
ment to drill the wells that produce 
the oil—with pipe for the pipe lines 
that carry it—with steel for the re- 
fineries that process it. 


The more than a billion dollars 
worth of additions and improve- 
ments to U. S. Steel plants, begun 
right after the war, are now vir- 
tually completed. And the steel has 
been rolling out for scores of vical 
projects: for more housing . . . for 
new highways . . . for more auto- 
mobiles and trucks . . . for bridges 

. power facilities . . .. irrigation 
projects . . . ClViC improvements 
. hot to mention national defense. 

_ Messubidle U. S. Steel research 
scientists have been developing new 
steels, better steels, stronger steels 
to meet today’s exacting demands. 


Only steel can do so many things 
so well. And United States Steel 
can supply what it takes to help 
build a better America. 


This label is your guide 
to quality Steel 
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Fact and Comment | 











U. S.. FINANCES ALARMING 


From July 1 to mid-October the United States went 
over $2,300,000,000 in the red. During the same period last 
fiscal year, the Government went almost $250,000,000 
ahead. It is authoritatively estimated that U.S. expenses 
this fiscal year will soar $5,000,000,000 above last year’s 
dizzy total. Our financial prospects truly are becoming 
alarming. 

Taxpayers should concentrate on exhorting Congress to 
economize. It is futile, in my opinion, to ask or expect the 
Administration to economize. When President Roosevelt 
was in the heyday of his spending, we published—and re- 
published—a cartoon picturing him as the Pied Piper with 
this legend: “The only tune that he could play was more 
and more millions to give away.” His successor, Harry Tru- 
man, also plumps and plumps and plumps for spending, 
spending, spending. 

Innocent of business experience, he never stops to count 
the cost, especially where vote-getting expenditures are in- 
volved. He favors unlimited handouts to our unprece- 
dentedly prosperous agricultural population. He favors in- 
calculable, colossal spending of the people’s money for so- 
cialized medicine. He advocates mountainous spending of 
your money and mine to establish additional TVAs to com- 
pete with investor-owned utility enterprises, which pay 
taxes, and would thus curtail the nation’s taxpaying base. 

He urges that you and I, as taxpayers or as individuals, 
supply unestimated billions of dollars to aid backward coun- 
tries. The United States is not a “backward country,” but 
the disturbing truth is that this nation is going backwards 
financially. 

He ardently advocates adding billions to our tax bur- 
dens. He doesn’t seem to glimmer that imposition of more 
and more tax billions on American enterprises would tend 
to discourage incentive, tend to expand unemployment, tend 
to cripple America’s ability to help the rest of the world. 






























“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


by B.C. FORBES 


Has not our cherished free enterprise system worked out 
infinitely better than Britain’s socialistic system or any other 
system on earth? 


BIG, LITTLE BUSINESSES NEEDED 


“Du Pont invested $27,000,000 before realizing any earn- 
ings on nylon.” Re-read that. What small business could 
have afforded risking that stupendous sum? Should not 
every American feel indebted to the du Ponts, since nylon 
played such an invaluable part in waging World War II 
and has produced innumerable benefits for the people of 
this country—including, apparently, certain classes of in- 
valids? 

In our vast land there is room for both big business and 
little business. 

A survey recently conducted by the Psychological Cor- 
poration reveals that 64% of small business concerns favor 
big companies. Is it not true that every ambitious fledgling 
enterprise hopes to attain size ultimately? 

The erratic Department of Justice has instituted countless 
suits. But has it ever launched a prosecution which has 
brought more protests than that against the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co.? Competitors are among those most vehe- 
mently opposed. The almost unanimous verdict is that in 
this instance bigness alone is the alleged crime. In very 
truth, hasn’t bigness been immeasurably responsible for 
the United States becoming the most prosperous, most pow- 
erful, most effective nation in all history? American skilled 
mass production was credited, more than any other one 
thing, with winning the last war. 

Individually-owned businesses, whether corner groceries 
or butchers or bakers, whether tiny factories such as Henry 
Ford originally established, have played, and are playing, 
an absolutely vital role in contributing to America’s world 
eminence. They should continue to be encouraged. But 





Petition your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to refuse to sanction further 
avoidable appropriations of billions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money. If we ad- 
mit that it is imperatively essential that 
the United States vote multiple billions 
to hold Russia in leash, to buttress the 
military strength of Western Europe, to 
strengthen our own Army, Navy and 
Air forces, this is all the more reason 
why we should demand that Congress 
tighten domestic purse strings, reso- 
lutely veto unessential expenditures, 
call a halt upon vote-buying, hoist a 
red signal against our rushing pell-mell 
towards becoming an all-out impover- 
ished “welfare state.” 
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DON’T YOU AGREE? 


Don’t you agree with this state- 


“There is no difference between 
a labor leader with too much mon- 
ey to spend on an election and 
Mark Hanna with too much mon- 
ey to spend on an election.” 

Who made that statement? 

None other than Harry Tru- 


man when a Missouri Senator, in 


If that was true then, isn’t it 
just as true today? 


America’s foremost enterprises, enter- 
prises which have outstripped any and 
all throughout the rest of the world, 
should not be snuffed out—by the De- 
partment of Justice, by Congress, or by 
the public. Little business, as already 
recorded, does not want that. 


HENRY J. KAISER 


Henry J. Kaiser is unique. He fits into 
no established pattern. He is a prece- 
dent-breaker. In war and peace his 
methods have been utterly unorthodox. 
Manifestly, he has made a hit at Wash- 
ington. The Government has extended 
about $150,000,000 to finance his di- 
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versified interests, interests which have included shipbuild- 
ing, aluminum, steel, automobiles, housing, highway paving 
and construction, photographic supplies, dam building, mag- 
nesium—even health programs. Not many individuals have 
ever been able to coax so much cash from public funds. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. Kaiser's methods—there 
are sharp cleavages on this score—this recipe, just pro- 
pounded by him, sounds sensible: 


Meet the world with a smile, and follow these four simple, 
down-to-earth, provable and practical secrets of capturing the 
greatest values out of life: (1) know yourself and decide what 
you want most of all to make out of your life, (2) use the great 
powers that you can tap through faith in God and the hidden 
energies of your soul and subconscious mind, (3) love people 
and serve them, and (4) work. 


* 
Will power can move mountainous difficulties. 
* 


STRIKES SELDOM PAY 


Is it not a reflection on our economy, on our business 
statesmanship, on Congress and on the Federal Government, 
that no procedure has been evolved to obviate an almost 
continuous spate of strikes? All too often the country is 
convulsed by nationwide and other work stoppages. Eventu- 
ally all strikes end, one way or another. Not all of them 
result in benefits to the strikers. Even in instances where 
some concessions are made by employers, the losses suffered 
by workers, through a long period of empty pay envelopes, 
are so heavy that it takes years to recoup them. 

Last year strikes cost 34,100 000 man-days’ work; 18,- 
700,000 in the first eight months of this year. 

It is becoming recognized more and more that strikes 
seldom pay. This has been becoming increasingly true lately. 
Of the long, serious costly Singer strike at Elizabeth, N. J. 
—which cost employees some $12,000,000 in wages—the 
newspapers report: “The settlement contract grants none 
of the major demands over which the men walked out on 
May 2.” Strikes recently also proved wholly or largely 
abortive at Union Carbide, Niagara Falls; Warner-Swasey; 
Bendix Aviation. 

How long will it be beyond human wisdom to evolve 
methods, machinery effective to avert strikes, and still retain 
genuine democratic freedom for workers and all the rest of 
us? Public opinion is arising against arbitrary highhanded- 
ness on the part of certain labor leaders. The Truman Ad- 
ministration, hungry for votes, has repeatedly pussyfooted 
when the nation has been confronted with major dislocation 
precipitated by union bosses. Will public opinion become 
sufficiently strong within the next year or two to stop, or 
at least modify this? 

* 
When you hurt others you hurt 
yourself most. 
* 


BUILDING TO CATCH UP? 


I don’t know about you, but almost everywhere I travel 
I note construction of new homes galore. In my home state, 
New Jersey, this is conspicuously true. In my own suburban 
community, Englewood, ambitious apartment projects are 
rising on all sides, so much so that I question whether all 
of them will be able to procure occupants. Individual homes, 
too, are under way on a scale never before approached. 





IT COSTS YOU $8 A MONTH— 


During October did you set aside $8 for yourself and each 
member of your family to pay the salaries of government 
employees? Whether you did or not, that is what it costs 
you each month to meet the public payroll. 

Ponder these startling statistics: 

According to the Census Bureau, government payrolls for 
July—Federal, State and local—totalled $1,210,000,000. The 
monthly earnings of 2,106,000 Federal jobholders and 
5,312,000 state and local employees in July averaged $223, 
up from $214 in July of 1948. 

So one month’s pay for the 5,418,000 governmental em- 
ployees is equal to an impost of $8 on each person in 
America! 

That payroll isn’t met from the “profits” of government 
operation: it is met by taking $8 from the pockets of every 
man, woman and chjld in this country every 30 days 
through taxes, on everything from bread to salaries. And 
when the governments don’t take in enough, they borrow, 
and everyone except crackpot “Fair Dealers” know that one 
day you have to repay borrowed money or go broke. 

It behooves us all— —by letters between elections and by 
ballot at elections—to let our politicians know that we want 
economy—that we don't relish paying $8 a month for each 
member of our family just to meet public payrolls. 

—MALCOLM FOorsges. 




























The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that construction 
was started on 100,000 new homes in September, a record 
which is called “remarkable.” This year’s home-building has 
risen, month by month, since January. 

My guess is that both values and rents will by and by 
recede. 









* 
Health habits pay wealthy dividends. 
* 







PERSONAL DEBTS PERILOUS 


Having been born poor, and brought up in severely swrait- 
ened circumstances, this was driven home to me: “If you 
cannot pay for a thing, do without it.” All my life I have 
scrupulously avoided incurring personal debts—and have 
never regretted adhering to this rigid course. 

The Federal Reserve Board is disturbed over the balloon- 
ing of instalment-buying since repeal of Regulation W, 
whicli largely removed the brakes on credit selling and buy- 
ing. It estimates the total of such debts at almost $10,000,- 
000,000, record-breaking. One official is quoted thus: 













If there is one thing certain in economics, it is that loose credit 
terms eventually lead to serious trouble. When future purchasing 
power is mortgaged on too grand a scale, the chances that a 
business slump will turn into something worse are considerably 
increased. 





Meanwhile, New York State savings and loan associations 
report a slowing-up in the rate of their savings this year as 
compared with last year. 

A Scot, I cannot subscribe to the easygoing theory that 
the more people spend the better, any more than I believe 
in unrestrained spending by the government, states, munici- 
palities, whose bills have to be footed by taxpayers. Prodi- 
gality generates catastrophe; moderation makes for sound, 
lasting prosperity. 

Beware of rushing neck deep into debt! 
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STEEL PILOT 


Web Sebald steadies 
Armco on the rough 
seas of labor relations 


WEN ARMCO STEEL Corporation’s tug- 
boat “Weber W. Sebald” goes chugging 
down the Great Miami, irate river resi- 
dents grab their muskets and take pot 
shots at it. They don’t hold any grudge 
against President Sebald personally, but 
his river-churning namesake sets up 
disturbing waves that rock their houses. 

Last month the river-dwellers, many 
of whom were among Armco’s striking 
employees, were rocking the Armco 
corporative boat and President Sebald 
with disturbing pension demands. Said 
Sebald: 

“We have long believed in the prin- 
ciple of sound social insurance. Over a 
period of many years, starting in 1903 
when our first sickness, accident and 
death benefit program was installed by 
Armco, and the adoption of a Group 
Life Insurance plan in 1917, our com- 
pany has introduced and supported so- 
cial insurance programs established on 
a sound basis. We consider the pro- 
posal of the Steel Fact Finding board 
to be dangerous, and not in the inter- 
est of the employees themselves, the 
company, and the public.” 


Sebald and steelers: fiddling is out 


Temporarily chilled 

by the strike is Armco’s enthusiasm for 
their plant-expansion program an- 
nounced last July. The $311-million 
Middletown, Ohio, corporation, devel- 
opers of the continuous process of roll- 
ing steel, plans to swell its assets by 
another $12 million with a new 400,- 
000-ton-capacity mill. The new addi- 
tion will raise the corporation’s invest- 
ments to well over $10,000 for each 
of its 30,000 employees scattered 
throughout its plants in Middletown, 
Hamilton, Zanesville, and Piqua, Ohio; 
Butler, Pa., Ashland, Ky., and Balti- 
more, Md. 





Man Wanted, Man Found 


W. Paul Jones 





THREE MONTHS AGO ForBEs ran a story 
about an elaborate search being conducted 
by the public relations firm of Dodge & 
Mugridge for a man qualified to take over 
the presidency of a large Midwestern man- 
ufacturing company. (“Man Wanted,” 
Forbes Sept. 15). All the relevant facts 
were reported except the two most impor- 
tant: the name of the company involved 
and the name of the man-finally chosen to 
fill the key executive post. That was a 
secret. 

Now, with the man safely installed, 
Martin Dodge says it’s all right to finish 
the tale. The company: Servel, Inc., Ev- 
ansville, Ind., prominent manufacturer of 
refrigerators. The man: W. Paul Jones, 
who resigned his job as vice-president in 
charge of refrigeration and a director of 


Philco Corp., to accept the new position on August 30. Former Servel 
president Louis Ruthenburg moved up to chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer to make room for Jones, but expects to retire from 
the business within the next couple of years. 

According to the job specifications which were used in the search, 
Jones will make between $40,000 and $55,000 in his present position, 
eventually moving up to chief executive at an annual salary of between 
$75,000 and $100,000. 
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Accounting for a substantial part of 
these assets are its subsidiaries—Shef- 
field Steel Corp., Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products (with 46 steel fabri- 
cating plants), and Armco International 
Corp., an overseas fabricating and 
warehousing subsidiary. 

Only five of the plants, including 
two at Middletown, were unaffected by 
the strike. The remainder of Armco’s 
employees evidently paid no heed to 
Sebald’s admonition that “time, like 
money, is lost if it is wasted; like 
money, he says, “it doesn’t produce 
full value unless it produces more.” 


Highly regarded 

by his employees, in spite of the strike, 
Sebald doesn’t hold his steelworkers re- 
sponsible for it. When he stepped into 
the president’s chair in April, "48, some 
people thought he wouldn’t savvy what 
makes good labor relations because he 
had never actually worked in the 
bowels of the plant itself. He succeeded 
Charles R. Hook, a recognized authority 
in labor relations and now board chair- 
man. 

Sebald was hardly settled in his new 
job when he embarked on a speaking 
tour of the company’s plants, telling 
employees of the problems facing the 
company, its plans and future projects. 
The workers discovered that the man 
who had never worked elbow to elbow 
with steelers was quite adept at talk- 
ing their language. Explanation: he 
was honest. 

“I wanted Armco people to know as 
much about the business as possible. 
What affects Armco as a company, af- 
fects them as individuals.” 

No flowery orator, Sebald’s frank- 
ness amazes his public relations men. 
But employees listen. On a sizzling hot 
night in Butler, 1,250 out of an invited 
1,300 came to hear him talk—on their 
own time. When work schedules are 
due to slow up, Armco men don’t learn 
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Pensions 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


PENSIONS ARE GETTING to be as sure 
as death and taxes. The major labor 
contraversies of the day are not re- 
volving around “pensions or no pen- 
sions”; the bickering instead is over 
details—the small print stuff. 

If any further proof were needed 
that retirement programs for rank- 
and-file employees are now batting 
in the big leagues, the recent 
meeting of the American 
Management Association, 
which drew some 1,500 
executives, provides a 
quick and sure answer. At 
this blue-chip conclave, 
there was plenty of “buzz- 
buzz” in the corridors at 
the sessions and in the 
seminars about the trend 
toward pensions. The gen- 
eral feeling was that the settlement 
between the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) and the Ford Motor Co., 
which called for an all-out employer- 
supported pension program, had 
opened the dikes for similar de- 
mands on other large companies in 
all industries. And when, a week 
later, Westinghouse announced that 
it would bargain with the union on 
further welfare benefits, manage- 
ment all over the country knew that 
the issue was indeed king-sized. 

For management then, the job is 
to face the problem squarely and 
realistically. Business men must be- 
gin to steep themselves in the tech- 
nicalities of pension planning. A 
wrong decision might not show up 
until a plan has been working for 
many years, and then it might be 
too late to make amends. 

Here is a run-down of the salient 
points to remember, as outlined by 
a half-dozen executives who have 
gone through the pension mill: 

1. Contributory vs. Non-Contrib- 
utory: This is a basic issue. Should 
the employer foot the entire cost of 
a pension plan or should employees 
contribute something to their old- 
age security. It’s this very conflict 
that touched off the costly steel 
strike. A late survey of 255 plans 
made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board gives a clue on 
the frequency of each type of pen- 
sion. According to its figures, 58.7% 





of the current plans provide that 
employees share in cost of the re- 
tirement programs. In the rest of the 
cases, the employer stands the whole 
cost himself. 

2. Eligibility: Unions usually want 
a plan in which all employees are 
eligible to participate, regardless of 
age or length of service with the 
company. Most managements, how- 
ever, don’t go along with 
this proposal. In its early 
negotiations with the 
Steelworkers Union, In- 
land Steel suggested (a) 
an employee must have 
reached the age of 30 be- 
fore becoming eligible for 
pension participation, and 
(b) the employee must 
be with the company at 
least five years. These provisions, 
though objected to by unions, are 
in the area of compromise and many 
labor organizations have gone along 
with management. 

3. Retirement Date: This is a 
stickler. Management feels that 
every plan should provide that at 
the age of 65 the employee must 
retire. Those who are retained after 
that age should be on the payroll 
only on a year-to-year basis and then 
only with the consent of the Board 
of Directors. This type of provision 
automatically makes room for young- 
er people. Unions don’t like this re- 
striction. What they want is the right 
of the employee to work as long as he 
likes and retire when he feels like 
it. Ford worked out an interesting 
compromise on this score. Under the 
Ford plan an employee MAY retire 
at 65, but MUST leave his job at 68. 
The three-year leeway was agreed to 
by the union. 

4. Social Security: Union negoti- 
ators want pension plans which give 
a worker at 65, $100 a month from 
the employer, plus social security 
benefits from the government. 

Employer thinking on this issue 
is to include social security payments 
in the total to be received by the 
retired employee. In fact, most plans 
follow this method. Under the Ford 
set-up, as government payments on 
social security increase, company 
contributions decrease. 








about it through the grape vine: Sebald 
tells them, and tells them why. If 
there’s good news, they're the first to 
hear that, also. The recent plant-ex. 
pansion news was served up to the 
Middletown employees hot off the 
griddle, and before the newspapers 


were in on it. 























Sebald and Armco 

practically grew up together. The com- 
pany, pioneering in special-purpose 
steel sheets, was established in 190], 
Young Web Sebald, 17, joined it in 
1905 as an office boy. Sending out 
samples of metal lathe to prospective 
customers was one of his routine tasks. 
A contractor in Indianapolis, who liked 
the new lathe, wanted a first-hand dem- 
onstration in erecting it. Middletown 
was pleased, but there was a hitch: 
who to send? 

Somebody jokingly suggested the of- 
fice boy, then was amazed when the 
officials, after questioning the lad, sent 
him on a man’s journey. Upshot: Web 
“made good,” was sent on other mis- 
sions, two years later became a full- 
fledged salesman. 

Hard-working Web plugged Armco 
products for the next five years, then- 
at the ripe age of 24—opened the cor- 
poration’s first Eastern office in New 
York as district sales manager. Came 
the war. When it was over, Ensign 
Sebald hastened back into harness; six 
months later he found himself back in 
his home town as Armco’s assistant 
general manager of sales. He has since 
remained at headquarters, becoming 
successively assistant vice-president in 
1924, v.p. in ’26, assistant general man- 
ager in 38, and executive vice-presi- 


dent in 1947. 









































Fiddler Sebald 
picked up extra change in his early 
days with Armco by playing in the lo- 
cal orchestra. Today blunt, outspoken 
Web does no fiddling—literally or fig- 
uratively. No glad-hander, his office is 
open to anyone with a problem and a 
knack for getting to the point. Of me- 
dium stature and balding, he dresses in 
conservative blues and grays, is never 
seen without his old-fashioned pince- 
nez glasses. “I’d be lost without them,” 
says he. 

Golf is his chief hobby, and he 
shoots in the high 80s. As he has re- 
lentlessly pushed himself to learn all 
about steel, the Armco president reso- 
lutely takes his place in line while wait- 
ing for the attention of the local golf 

ro. 

In the 44 years in which Sebald and 
Armco have been together the cor- 
porate boat has been rocked oftener 
than once. It never has sunk, and—al- 
ways—it continues to move forward. 
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A MILLION A MONTH 


In 3 years young Fred Richmond 
has run a hunch into big business 


FIDGETING IN A BIG swivel chair behind 
an immense mahogany desk, 25-year- 
old Frederick W. Richmond seems to 
be having the time of his life. His 
friendly charm and intense enthusiasm 
give the impression that to him business 
is not so much a livelihood as a game 
at which he is currently winning. He 
fips the switches of his office intercom 
like a kid with an electric train, but in 
reality he is ye a a multi-million- 
dollar export-import business which he 
started from scratch three years ago. 

On a hunch, he sent out letters in- 
troducing himself as a manufacturers’ 
representative to a group of foreign 
purchasing agents. His first order netted 
him a cool $40,000 and he decided to 
stay in the export-import business. 
Wealthy family connections backed up 
his initial credit requirements, but he’s 
been operating under his own steam 
ever since. Under the all-inclusive title, 
United States Foreign Corporation, he 
set up offices in New York’s opulent 
Savoy Plaza Hotel, soon had branches 
in Boston and Washington. Last month 
he moved his New York offices to big- 
ger, more luxurious quarters in the 
Squibb Bldg. across the street from the 
Savoy Plaza. 

Cleverness in cooking up unusual 
deals, lots of traveling to line up cus- 


tomers, and emphasis on volume rather 
than profit margin have lifted his sales 
from $400,000 a month in 1947 to a 
well-rounded $1,000,000-a-month aver- 
age for this year. (This despite the fact 
that export-importers in general have 
been tightening their belts during the 
past two years.) Merchandise exports, 
valued at $16,100,000,000 in 1947, de- 
clined by $2,700,000,000 in 1948 and 
will be down an estimated $700,- 
000,000 more in 1949. During the same 
period, imports ($6,100,000,000 in 
1947) rose $1,600,000,000, but now 
are dropping off by an_ estimated 
$1,000,000,000. Despite ECA, foreign 
commerce is slipping. 


Slim profit margins 
do help to keep U.S. Foreign Corp. 
volume at a high level, but at the same 
time they must certainly be slowing 
down Richmond’s climb to millionaire 
status. “We work on a 2 to 3% margin,” 
he says, “though on occasion the spread 
goes up to five percent. This is quite 
a comedown from the lush state of busi- 
ness during his first year, when he was 
grossing about 8 percent on business 
done. 

But volume is his watchword, and 
he keeps an eye peeled for special 


angles or situations on which he can 


Richmond and intercom: the time of his life 
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turn a dollar. A year and a half ago 
he made arrangements with the Ger- 
man city of Pforzheim, a jewelry cen- 
ter, to sell him its entire industrial out- 
put. In return, he agreed to furnish the 
necessary raw materials which the city 
needed from this country. The idea was 
ingenious and got front-page newspa- 
per treatment. However, the Rhode 
Island jewelry industry and steep U.S. 
tariffs threw a competitive monkey- 
wrench into the setup and prevented 
any bell-ringing success. 

Despite this setback, barter is still a 
useful tool in Richmond’s eyes. During 
the recent devaluation uncertainties, 
when worried Italian purchasers started 
cancelling orders, he arranged a barter 
deal on a chemical-for-chemical basis. 
This transaction was a success and he 
thinks chemical barter should be looked 
into more fully by U.S. export firms. 
His reasoning is that while almost any 
known chemical can be produced in the 
United States, some are not produced 
in sufficient quantity to meet domestic 
demand. Consequently there is a con- 
tinuing need for large quantities of 
such chemicals as castor oil, anise, ara- 
bic, copal, magnesium carbonate, mag- 
nesium chloride, cresylic acid, sodium 
perchlorate and others. Balancing this 
influx is the wide variety of chemicals 
the United States manufactures for ex- 
port to almost every country in the 
world. In bartering chemicals, there- 
fore, currency considerations are elim- 
inated. Transactions are doubly simple 
because licenses are easiest to get when 
items in the same classification are to 


be imported and exported. 


Planning his future, 

Richmond expects that American ex- 
ports—especially soft goods—will be ad- 
versely affected by foreign currency de- 
valuation. Foreign textile purchasers, in 
particular, he says, are just waiting for 
the opportunity to switch back to their 
old European sources of supply. In ad- 
justing to realities, Richmond is now 
concentrating on what he thinks will be 
the least affected lines: steel, chemicals, 
agricultural commodities. A couple of 
years ago two-thirds of his business was 
in textile exports. Now that department 
is down to 15%, with commodity ex- 
ports up to 40% and the steel and motor 
vehicles department, 20%. 

His long-range plans, however, cen- 
ter around imports, now 25% of his total 
volume. These, he feels, will rise to 
about 50% as steps are taken to bring 
the value of American imports more 
into line with exports. Foreign devalu- 
ation will help somewhat in achieving 
this goal. Tariff concessions worked out 
by last summer’s international trade 
conferences will also help. At 25, Rich- 
mond is young enough even to envision 
free trade during his business. lifetime. 









SHENNAN AND HIS WATCH 


With one eye on Swiss competition, Elgin’s 


mainspring keeps production ticking 





WHATEVER THE reason for the near- 
demise of Waltham Watch Co.—be it 
Swiss competition or bad management 
(Forses, Feb. 1, 1949)—Hamilton and 
Elgin are grateful for the publicity 
given the plight of the older company. 
It called attention to the international 
struggle between American watchmak- 
ers and the shrewd Swiss, who have 
been fouling up our mainspring manu- 
facturies for almost a century. 

That the New England company’s 
troubles were not solely due to Swiss 
competition is attested by the currently 
healthy financial position of the Elgin 
National Watch Co. Elgin, along with 
the other American watchmakers, was 
also busy turning out precision military 



























equipment during the war years, also 
ran smack into a Swiss-movement glut- 
ted market after V-J day. But while 
Waltham was fumbling with a $390,- 
000 deficit in 47, Elgin—through smart, 
aggressive merchandising tactics—bus- 
ily racked up a net income of well over 


a million (Hamilton’s net: $833,198.) 


Everybody and his brother 

was buying watches in °47, however, 
and Elgin’s “take’—though substantial 
—was only 90% of its "40 net income. 
And although everybody was buying, 
most bought Swiss movements—to the 
chagrin of the American makers. Lon- 
gines-Wittnauers net income for °47, 
for example, increased 3,725% over its 

















































































































Shennan: he found . -. 


'40 figure. According to Elgin president 
James G. Shennan, Jauuary of “49 saw 
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the turning point in the watchmaking hac 
industry from a seller's to a buyer's oil 
market. Confronted with an ever-tight- by 
ening market, and bucking low Swiss § Pe 
production costs, Shennan is plumping § 
hard for a re-opening of tariff discus- 9 ™ 
sions with Switzerland. his 
The State Department, out to en- § ™ 
courage world trade and lower import § % 
duty barriers, will have none of it. Fully 
aware that a stand against reciprocity § ' 
would fall on deaf ears, Elgin et al have §j Y 
taken the position that dissolution of § >¢ 
the American watchmaking industry § ™ 
would be tragically felt in time of war. § © 
That there’s truth in the argument is § 
evidenced by the fact that Senators § © 
Lucas and George have avowed they § © 
intend to go to bat for the industry. fi 
Meanwhile, Shennan and Elgin aren't § ™ 
waiting for the uncertain fingers of gov- § * 
ernment to re-set their corporate watch. § “ 
Currently celebrating the company’s § © 
85th anniversary, Shennan kicked off 
the festivities by telling Elgin em- § 4 
ployees what’s needed to get the com- § h 
pany back on time: “make the best @ li 
watch on the market, sell at a price the § tl 
people are willing to pay, do a better § i 
job than any of our competitors in help- § | 
ing our dealers sell Elgin watches.” is 
a 
International For 82 — : : 
of its 85, Elgin watches were distrib- § | 
Not So Sweet uted only through wholesalers. When § t 
the company got back into the com- § i 
Tate and Lyle, Britain’s largest sugar refiners, are on Prime Minister petitive ring immediately after the war § | 
Attlee’s nationalization list. Their 17,000 stockholders take a sour view it quickly saw the need of a two-fisted § t 
of the idea, have rallied behind the firm’s directors to fight it with a sales attack, substituted its own sales- , 
$500,000 campaign. Some of them are shown at a protest meeting in men for loyalty-divided wholesalers. ( 
London's Caxton Hall. Press, posters, films and public meetings will be While its salesmen were slugging it § \ 
used in an effort to brush the flies of socialism away from the sugar out on Main St., Elgin research men § t 
industry. were feverishly pursuing ways and 
means of making their watches better. § | 
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moving belt .. . 


No Johnny-come-lately’s, they had 
made many a victory-contributing de- 
velopment during the hectic war years, 
had turned up a long-sought lubricating 
oil in 38 that was greeted with acclaim 
by the government and by friction- 
perplexed watchmakers. When the heat 
was on in “47 they came up with an 
innovation significant in watchmaking 
history: the DuraPower mainspring—a 
rust- -proof mechanism that eliminated 
90% of mainspring failures. 

Production men were on their toes, 
too. Pre-war watches were assembled 
by toting boxes of watches from one 
bench to another; coupled with the 
more than 4,000 manufacturing opera- 
tions and 1,000 inspections necessary to 
turn out a Lord or Lady Elgin, this 
time-consuming assembly operation 
took its toll of profits. Today neat, ef- 
ficient-looking rows of assemblers and 
inspectors operate from a progressive- 
assembly belt that whisks a batch of 
watches along at the speed of the fast- 
est—not slowest—assembler. 


An 8% wage increase 

has been absorbed by Elgin since the 
line assembly system was begun, yet 
the company’s profit ratio has remained 
intact. How much of this was due sole- 
ly to the new belt, President Shennan 
isn’t saying. Nor will he give any hint 
as to what else is up the corporate 
sleeve to combat competition. “You just 
have to be quiet about the future,” says 
the 39-year-old Princetonian. If Elgin 
is to stay on top of the horrological 
heap—and Shennan says it will—no at- 
tempt to bolster its income through di- 
versified products will be made. “You 
can’t afford to take your attention off 


watches,” says he, “or you will get in- 
to serious trouble.” 
President Shennan and his five 


predecessors have been paying watches 
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. geared up the works. 


their sole attention since 1864, when 
the company first took root in Elgin, 
Ill., around a solid core of former 
Waltham craftsmen. There, and in con- 
junction with the New England com- 
pany, they gradually perfected what 
the Swiss considered impossible—mass- 
production watchmaking. Wallowing in 
the sales magic of “it’s-a-Swiss-move- 
ment,” the foreign experts at first 
ignored the news of the American de- 
velopment. Later they were to come in 
droves to observe the American meth- 
ods, lug back to their Alpine retreat the 
revolutionary machinery sold to them 
by the naive “Yankees.” 


Relations are cordial 
between both countries’ watchmakers; 
they regularly exchange factory visits, 
chit-chat over cocktails, even discuss 
mutual problems. But when it comes 
to a question of purchasing Swiss ma- 
chinery, they freeze up. 

Watchmaking in Switzerland is the 
national industry, buttressed by scores 
of machine shops that thrive by supply- 
ing the trade with new equipment. The 
American industry is such a very small 
part of our industrial endeavor that it 
doesn’t attract the exclusive efforts of 
independent machine designers. Result: 
Swiss machinery incorporates many 
mechanical developments lacking in 
American equipment. Swiss unionists, 
who learn by experience, feel they 
would be writing themselves out of em- 
ployment by selling their tools. 

According to Elgin’s Shennan, their 
craftsmen are no better than ours. Shen- 
nan should know; starting right from 
the bottom of the Elgin ladder, he 
worked his way surely—albeit swiftly— 
up through the cream of the company’s 
watchmaking experts. 

Born in Hazelton, Pa., in 1910, Jim 
Shennan attended Hazelton High 
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School and Blair Academy, was grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1932. Having 
majored in economics, young Shennan 
was quick to perceive that the year 
1932 was a very bad year for start- 
ing a career. Like thousands of other 
theory-rich, experience-poor graduates, 
Shennan found himself high and dry 
on the economic shelf. 

One day a call came frgm the Prince- 
ton Employment Service advising the 
job-hungry youth that “there’s a fellow 
here interested in picking up a couple 
of men for the watchmaking industry— 
are you interested?” All Shennan knew 
about time was that it was either too 
late or too soon; but a job was a job, 
so he applied. The “fellow” on the 
prowl turned out to be Elgin President 
T. Albert Potter, who was evidently 
taken by the tall, warm-featured young 
man. He hired him for matriculation 
in Elgin’s Watchmaking College, where 
he was first primed for the sales force. 
A later shift landed Shennan in Pro- 
duction where he worked in the Time 
Study and Methods Department. He 
came up fast through the “gilding” and 
“escape” (mainspring regulating) de- 
partments, and was transferred to the 
administrative division, from which he 
catapulted in 1938 into the post of 
superintendent and assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing. He became a v.p. in ’42, was put 
in charge of manufacturing in “46, be- 
came executive vice-president in °47, 
and was chosen to fill Potter’s shoes in 
48 upon the president’s ascendence to 
chairman of the board. 

Was his meteor-like rise due to the 
fact that he “knew” somebody? Was 
he a distant relative of Potter? How 
could a young man rise so quickly in 
such an old, well established company 
like Elgin? 

“Nope,” grins Shennan, “I didn’t 
‘know’ anyone, and I was no relative of 
anybody in the company. I guess I 
was just a good supervisor—and we 
always keep our eyes on good super- 
visors. 

The young president, currently wind- 
ing up a European tour in which he 
has “kept in touch with things,” is not 
greatly concerned about the competi- 
tive future of Elgin National Watch Co. 
Statistics show that watch users possess 
a high degree of loyalty to brand, 
which—for Elgin—accounts for 90% of 
their sales, the highest for any manu- 
facturer, Swiss or American. Shennan 
and Elgin are out to justify this loy- 
alty, and—strictly in the line of business 
—acquire a “few” more boosters. A 
steady 90% of twice the current market 
would suit them fine. 

Of course, there’s always that pesky 
business of tariffs, which—if it went 
Elgin’s way—would ease matters con- 
siderably. 


























FISH STORY 


Radar, biology take up 
where dory leaves off 
































THE CASUAL ANGLER, disgruntled be- 
cause those big ones won't bite, isn't 
the only fisherman with troubles these 
days. His big brother, the commercial 
fisherman, has his problems, too— 
scarcity of fish, high operating costs, 
and growing foreign competition. But 
unlike the disciples of Izaak Walton, 
he isn’t satisfied with telling stories 
about the big ones he didn’t catch. He 
is turning to scientific research to pro- 
tect his billion-dollar industry. 

Commercial fisheries employ some 
150,000 people, working in about 4,000 
shore establishments and on close to 
85,000 boats. Their annual catch runs 
around four and a half billion pounds, 
worth more than $300,000,000 to the 
fishermen and nearly a billion dollars 
at retail. 

In years gone by it was pretty gen- 
erally believed that the oceans were 
full of fish and always would be. We 
know today that that is only partly true. 
Not so long ago boats made good 
catches of cod 100 miles out of Boston. 
Today they must sail all the way to the 
Grand Banks. Shad once supported the 
most important fishery on the Atlantic 
Coast. Today it has dwindled to a small 
fraction of former catches. The impor- 
tant pilchard fishery of the Pacific Coast 
has just suffered three disastrously poor 
years. The causes of these, and numer- 
ous other declines, are not always 
known. Fish sometimes change their 
habits. They may sometimes fail to 
multiply normally. Or it may just be 
that too many have been caught. Re- 
searchers are trying to find the answers 
as a means of perpetuating this great 
industry. 

Unfortunately, scarcity leads to other 
troubles. As fish become harder to find 
and boats consequently travel greater 
distances, the cost of fishing rises apace. 
Longer voyages mean more wages, 
more fuel, more ice to preserve the 
catch, and so on. 
























Foreign fisheries, 
on top of this, are getting back into 
stride; imports of seafood into this 
country are mounting phenomenally 
while exports are dropping. Imports 
during 1948 were valued at $156,490,- 
551, an increase of 42% over 1947. Ex- 
ports, at $53,636,933 in 1948, were 
34% under the previous year. 

While the Federal Fish and Wild 
Life Service, some of the larger sea- 
food companies, and several state uni- 
versities are chipping in to mitigate 





fisherman and a leader in fisheries re- 
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NEW WAY: Depth recorder cross-sections the ocean 
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which nonetheless get caught and cause 
fshermen no end of trouble. They are 
known as trash fish and have a terrific 
nuisance value. But even these finny 
pariahs are now coming into their 
own. 


“Utilization” 

includes a search for uses for these 
trash fish, as well as expansion of mar- 
kets for existing commercial fishes and 
fish wastes. Many of the trash fish ac- 
tually are edible if someone can just 
find a way to make them attractive. 
Twenty-five years ago ocean perch was 


considered nothing but a nuisance. © 


Then, in the 1920s, General Seafoods 
Corp. discovered that when filletted 
they made wey fine eating. About 

arence Birdseye was 
perfecting his freeze process. The 
combination proved ideal. Frozen ocean 
perch fillets have grown into a huge 
business. Sold as rosefish or redfish, 
statistics indicate an annual catch of 
close to 200,000,000 pounds. Not only 
is rosefish today one of our most im- 
portant fisheries, it is entirely respon- 
sible for putting Gloucester, Mass., back 
on its feet as a leading fish port, a 
position it lost because of the decline 
of the cod and haddock fisheries. 


Freezing and filletting 
have revolutionized the business. It is 
estimated that between 35 and 60% of 
all fish shipped today are filletted. 
Probably a similar percentage is frozen. 
General Seafoods Corp. fillets all its 
fish, most of which go to parent-com- 
pany General Foods to become Birds 
Eye frozen products. 

Being packaged today in attractive 
one-pound containers, filletted frozen 
fsh is rapidly opening up vast new 

















markets, especially in the central parts 
of the country where non-frozen fish 
can only: be shipped with the greatest 
difficulty. Birds Eye has pioneered in 
opening this vast market, not only in 
the freezing, packaging, and marketing 
of the fish, but also in educating Mid- 
west non-fish eaters in the value and 
cooking of fish. Results have been ex- 
cellent: inlanders are not far behind 
their seacoast brethren as fish con- 
sumers. 

Great strides also have been made 
in the use of fish waste—heads, bones, 
livers, fins. Oddly enough, this once 
non-edible waste is finding wide use 
because of its nutritional values. High 
in proteins, it has good value when con- 
verted into various stock, chicken, cat, 
and dog feeds. It also is rich in ex- 
tractable vitamins and oils. It also 
makes good fertilizer. 

Altogether, the value of fish scrap 
has jumped from around $80 a ton 
just a few years ago to $180 a ton 
today, adding an estimated $30 a ton 
to the value of fresh fish as taken from 
the ocean. 

This field is wide open for future 
development. By no means all waste is 
salvaged and new and more valuable 
uses are always a: possibility. As an ex- 
ample, certain conditions in the Alaska 
salmon canneries make it impractical 
to convert more than 100,000,000 
pounds of waste annually into meal or 
oil. Excess over this amount is thrown 
away. Increased recovery capacity could 
add millions of dollars to the value of 
the salmon fishery. And there are many 
other opportunities, including utiliza- 
tion of non-edible fish. The great men- 
haden fishery, which accounts for the 
greatest poundage of all fish caught in 
American waters, is an example of a 
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Depth chart: the wavy line is the sea’s bottom 
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“Utilized” menhaden: feed mash 


big industry built on a fish that is 
valueless as food. 


Modern fisherman 

goes down to sea in a diesel-powered 
trawler equipped with two-way radio, 
radar, depth recorders, fancy equip- 
ment for taking temperatures deep in 
the ocean, and nylon nets, is a long 
nautical mile ahead of the old sailboat 
and dory men who had only compass 
and instinct to guide them. Today’s 
fisherman gets more fish, even in par- 
tially depleted seas, and it is likely that 
he will soon reap a far richer reward 
for his catch—thanks to the new scien- 
tific approach to one of the world’s old- 
est industries. 
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Net result: menhaden 


















REPORT ON NORWAY 





Forses Assistant Publisher has just returned | 
from a brief trip studying economic-political 


article discusses conditions in Norway. 


| 
| 
| conditions in Sweden and Norway. This second 





NORWAY, RUGGED LAND of 3,000,000, 
was roughly mauled and extensively 
looted from the time the Nazis overran 
the country on April 8, 1940, until its 
liberation with the surrender of Ger- 
many four years later. It is estimated 
that the country lost approximately 20% 
of its wealth during that period, with 
many of its northern communities de- 
stroyed by retreating Nazis, its main 
iron ore mines wrecked, and half its 
merchant fleet lost. 

In pre-war days Norway had the 
fourth-largest merchant marine in the 
world. It’s entire economy is tied into 
profits from shipping. 

The government estimate is that Nor- 
ways total capital loss was about $2 
billion—a gigantic sum for a_ people 
numbering little more than the popula- 
tion of Brooklyn. With the arrival of 
peace, Norwegians faced a staggering 
job of recovery. 

They have made giant strides, with 
Marshall Plan aid an important factor. 

Very recently its merchant fleet sur- 
passed its pre-war level to become 
third-largest in the world, with almost 
2,100 vessels totalling 4,790,000 gross 
tons—an increase since the end of 
World War II of 2,090,000 gross tons. 
In December the Norwegian-American 
Line’s crack new passenger-cargo flag- 


ship, the Oslofjord, is scheduled to 





steam into New York harbor on its 
maiden voyage. 
Industrial production for the home 


market is 50% over pre-war levels, and 


agricultural production has neared the © 


1939 totals. 

Today 83 of every 100 inhabitants 
have accounts in savings banks—2,610,- 
000 depositors have $880,000,000 in 
607 savings banks. 

But the cost of this recovery has been 
high in terms of economic regimenta- 
tion, a living standard that cannot reach 
pre-war levels until 1952 at the earliest. 
Most foodstuffs are strictly rationed; 
imports are completely regulated, con- 
fined to things the government thinks 
important; and wages and prices are 
under blanket government control. 

The present degree of recovery, and 
future prospects for. return to stable, 
long-term progress, depend largely on 
two factors outside Norwegian control. 

First, with its shipping fleet earning 
one-third the cost of needed imports 
before the war, Norway’s merchant fleet 
earnings can be hurt if larger powers, 
the United States in particular, increase 
subsidies to their own merchant fleet. 
When ECA was told by Congress to 
give special preference to American 
ships, Norway shuddered. Such a pol- 
icy, further extended and more widely 
pursued, would affect her fleet to com- 
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Norway's ways hold the key to solvency: Oslofjord’s launching 
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pete on equal terms, and down would 
go its greatest foreign-currency earning 
power. 

Second, will best-customer Britain be 
able to pay in hard currency—i.e., dol- 
lars? 

As in the case of Sweden, Germany 
was Norway's biggest source of supply 
and greatest market. Now she must tum 
to the U.S. and Britain—Britain primar- 
ily a customer, the U.S. a source of 
supply. 

But if the best customer can’t pay in 
dollars, how can she buy from the U.S,? 
Marshall Plan aid is helping bridge this 
stickler at present, but what of the fu- 
ture? 

Socialism has made the same exten- 
sive inroads in Norway as in Sweden, 
The Labor Government has just been 
returned with a greater majority than 
ever. Although all but one of 11 Com- 
munist members of Parliament were de- 
feated, the Labor Governmefit has in- 
creased its own dominance substan- 
tially. It plans further socialization, fur- 
ther restriction, constriction, and confis- 
cation of surviving capitalistic enter- 
prises. : 

One major crisis that may threaten 
before 1950 runs its course comes from 
the farmer pore. Traditionally di- 
vided from labor, bitter feeling between 
town and country grew during the war, 
when city dwellers had relatively little 
to eat and farmers had enough. 

The Labor Government has poured 
out regulations to the agricultural areas 
—about prices, crops, profits, and so 
forth. More than one farmer-family 
whom the writer visited declared that 
any further “persecution” of them by 
labor would result in an organized, na- 
tionwide strike by farmers. The govern- 
ment maintains such a strike would be 
illegal, but farmers reason that if labor 
ean strike, so can they. 

And what could the government do 
if they were to strike? Who will farm 
the farms? 

Another element of discontent is the 
quislings of wartime. A larger number 
than patriotic Norwegians like to admit 
cooperated with the Nazis. And there 
is a residue of bitter feeling that is not 
dying quickly. 

Like all war-torn nations, Norway af- 
ter four years of peace, faces many 
problems. But it has made good prog- 
ress, though the pattern of that prog- 
ress offers little encouragement to free 
enterprisers. It has been material prog- 
ress, but with regimentation of freedom, 
and an accelerated trend toward ex- 
panded socialism, ever-widening State 
control. 

Norwegians are a proud people with 
a fine heritage. It remains to be seen if 
they can win recovery and keep their 
individual, economic freedoms. 

—MALCOLM FORBES. 
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POT PARTY 


Salesman _ transforms 


door-to-door merchandis- 
ing into “‘kitchen social” 


PURVEYORS OF HEAVY machine tools, 
Diesel engines, and expensive process- 
ing equipment undoubtedly feel they 
have little to learn from a hawker of 
pots and pans. Yet many a “high-class” 
salesman has let a prospect slip through 
his fingers simply because he was un- 
able to cope with the unexpected. 

What form the unexpected takes is 
—obviously—unpredictable. Ideally, the 
perfect salesman will exploit it; the 
good salesman takes it in stride, and 
the novice will be completely unstrung 
by its occurence. 

‘This is the one-day story of Frank 
Brancato, salesman for Wear-Ever 
cooking utensils, and how he took the 
unexpected in stride. 

Since 1902, the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. has sold its Wear-Ever 
brand of cooking equipment through 
house demonstrations, or “parties,” as 
they are called today. 

The “hostess” for a party is usually se- 
lected from the guests attending a pre- 
vious demonstration. Once she agrees to 
hold a party in her home—for which 
she receives, gratis, a choice of “cook- 
ing utensils” (the term “pots and pans” 
is verboten) the future hostess goes 
over the menu with the Wear-Ever 
salesman, then invites around 15 of her 
friends and neighborhood cronies in for 
a free meal. No actual sales are made 
during the demonstration; the salesman 
follows through the next day with in- 
dividual calls on the guests, hopes to 
be well repaid for the average $3.75 in 
food costs he shells out of his own poc- 
ket for each party. Usually he is. An 
average Wear-Ever “distributor” earns 
around $4,500 a year, while good ones 
haul down $7,500 or so. 

Recently Frank gave a demonstration 
in the home of a Jackson Heights, L.I., 
housewife; your Forbes reporter went 
along to view the proceedings, and— 
in the line of duty—to get a free meal. 

Brancato soon became aware the 
house was a hoot and a holler from La 
Guardia airport: the din of incoming 
planes, permeating the air every minute 
on the minute, left a permanent mark 
on the salesman’s vocal chords. 

Shortly after he had arranged his 13 
cooking utensils to advantage in the 
combination living-room and kitchen, 
he was thoroughly doused with water. 
Busily washing the cabbage (sans 
apron), he turned the faucet the wron 
way and a sudden geyser sah waa 
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him. “That's bad,” he commented, 
“these women notice everything.” 

After patching up the faucet, which 
had blown a gasket, Brancato set about 
his preliminary preparation of the din- 
ner, which consisted of apples, rice, 
cabbage, eyeround beef, gravy, cake, 
and coffee. However, nothing was to be 
cooked until the guests arrived, which 
was supposed to be at 11:30. 

At 12:10 four housewives showed 
up. Tagging, along were five of their 
offspring, each with a circus-day gleam 
in his eye. These, as it developed, were 
to constitute Brancato’s “party.” 

“Its lean—but typical,” remarked 
Frank. “Seldom do all turn up.” 

Then Frank led into his spiel about 
the advantages of Wear-Ever cooking 
utensils and of waterless cooking. He 
got just about that far when the young- 
sters in the back yard (a scant five 
feet away) started cutting up. In a 
flash, half of Frank’s audience bolted 
out the screen door. The distributor, 
lacking a quorum, marked time. This 
little by-play—with variations and over- 
tones—occurred roughly half a dozen 
times before the photographer arrived. 
Somehow, the salesman succeeded in 
extolling the odorless qualities of Wear- 
Ever cooking, managed to get the cab- 
bage on to cook. One of the group was 
designated to time this on the electric 
kitchen clock, others being assigned the 
same chore as the cooking progressed. 

Having once started the actual cook- 
ing, Frank’s time schedule was estab- 
lished. Between starting the meal and 
serving it, the many advantages of his 
company’s products had to be shown. 
When the photographer arrived with 
his moppet-intriguing equipment, Frank 
let him navigate for himself. 


While the airplanes zoomed, Frank 
made a valiant attempt to hold the at- 
tention of his audience, same being con- 
stantly shifted forward, backwards, and 
sideways by the zealous photographer. 
The latter, attempting to be unobtrus- 
ive, operated on all fours and instructed 
in hoarse whispers. The youngsters 
shifted for themselves. In all fairness, 
it must be said that they were experts 
at it. More than once they caused the 
entire ensemble to make like a Mack 
Sennett comedy. Meanwhile, the air- 
planes continued to roar. 

After what seemed an interminable 
period, the photographer, mumbling in- 
coherently and with a wild look in his 
eye, made his departure. The children 
didn’t. They remained to plague even- 
tempered, smooth-talking Brancato to 
the very end—which your reporter er- 
roneously thought arrived prematurely 
when the electric clock unaccountably 
stopped. This, thought he, was the 
crowning blow; nothing would be 
cooked right, and the party would end 
in dismal failure. But no, Frank seized 
the opportunity to demonstrate with a 
wet finger against the utensils how the 
forgetful housewife could determine 
when her food was properly cooked. 

A half hour later we had finished 
eating a delicious meal, served with a 
professional flair by Frank, who—from 
the very beginning—never once forgot 
he was a salesman. He later succeeded 
in obtaining another “hostess” from the 
group, and sold $70 worth of Wear- 
Ever aluminum. This was about half 
his ordinary “take” from a demonstra- 
tion, but to your harried reporter it 
seemed incredible that the natty sales- 
man had turned the Hallowe’en session 
into a Christmas party for himself. 





Firkin filibuster: boiling pots, broiling tots 
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AND WE GAN PROVE IT 


® New, non-competitive product sweep- 
ing the nation. 
Successful Franchise holders in the 
pennant states above. 
Franchise programs available on 
equipment orders ranging from $4000 
to $50,000. 
Exclusive Franchise free with initial 
orders. 
Guaranteed immediate income from 
initial orders. 


50% annual return on 


investment. 

Names of other successful Franchise 
holders on request. 

Program requires little effort and no 
experience. 

Proved earnings qualify product for 
bank rate financing up to 40%. 
Backed by local and national adver- 
tising by manufacturer. 


Interviews arranged with principals who 
can qualify—anywhere in the world or 
at Detroit plant of the manufacturer. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


540 W. Congress St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Over 





INCREASE YOUR 
FOREIGN BUSINESS 


HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES 
aa: \el melt Wise) itic) Bey, icitr ve): 
QUICKLY—IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Sales — new business — 

good will depend on con- 

tact, and that contact is 

guaranteed only by speak- 

ing the same tongue. It’s 

so easy—so quick and 

sure—to learn the lan- 

guage of your foreign 

An» customers. Simply listen 

* to the voices of native 

speakers on Holt Spoken Language noise-free, 

unbreakable Vinylite phonograph records and 

follow the key and text book that accompany 

the voices. It’s the proven way to learn a new 

language—proven by the thousands of men 

who have increased their profits through com- 
mand of a foreign language. 

USE YOUR NEW LANGUAGE AT ONCE 

WITH THE HOLT LANGUAGE COURSE 


Yes, you have an amazing control of a 
language in a few short hours! These 20 fa- 
mous HOLT Spoken Language Course con- 
sist of 24 or 25 records (twice as much re- 
corded instruction as in any other course) 
and are the very same courses developed by 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
for the U. S. Army—the way thousands of 
diplomatic and military personnel learned 
languages during the war. Right now being 
used by more than 1,200 schools and colleges, 
hundreds of businesses. Mail coupon for full 
information; no obligation, of course. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Dept. F-i 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation 
your FREE illustrated booklet 
about the Holt Spoken Language Courses. 





——_ 














NEW IDEAS 


. . . in office equipment, television, advertising, 


electric appliances, auto accessories 


FIRM FILE 


The latest in fiber-board filing cases 
doesn’t double as a see-saw, as the pic- 
ture below might lead one to suspect. 
Idea of the photo is to show how strong 
these new, chemically hardened cases 
are. The fiber-board, originally devel- 
oped for industrial tote boxes, is flint 
hard and rack strong, has a wax-like 


texture that makes it easy to open and 
close heavily loaded files. Available in 
14 sizes, the “Chem-Board” files can 
be stacked to the ceiling without inter- 
mediate support; they mate together 
vertically, and lock together side-to- 
side. 

(Convoy, Inc., P.O. Station B, Can- 
ton 6, Ohio.) 


CALL CURE 


Hypochondria, evidently, is not only 
confined to imagined ills of the body— 
many television owners have cathode 
phobia, call their repair “doctor” every 
time the picture-screen blinks. A neat 
trick for eliminating these phony calls 
has just been instituted by Sylvania 
Television: where set owners contract 
for repairs on a yearly basis, each is 
given a book of coupons, with each 
coupon being good for one service call. 
For each coupon not used at the ter- 
mination of the year’s contract, a refund 
is made. Result: television “hypos” will 
think twice before calling the repair 
man, 30% of whose calls are now need- 
less. 

(Sylvania Electrical Products, Inc.. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.) 


IRONED OUT 


Time.was when a southpaw’s lot was 
not a happy one. Not so today: left- 
handed monkey-wrenches, check-books, 
etc., have dispelled their gloom. Comes 
now an electric iron designed specific- 
ally for southpaws, with the iron cord 
coming out the left side of the iron, 
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and eliminating the annoying cord tan- 
gle resulting when “lefties” manipulate 
standard models. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


DON’T LOOK NOW, BUT— 


If you're passing a shopping window 
and find a display figure following your 
every move, don’t get alarmed-—it’s 
“Magicast,” a new advertising medium 
that creates the illusion of an image 
that follows its audience with startling 
persistence. Made of Vinylite~plastic, 
the displays—usually incorporating a 
“sculptured” face—are pressed so that 
the concave side is the viewing surface; 
seen at any angle from one up to 180 
degrees, the face appears to “move” 
or “follow” the viewer completely 
around. 

(Wonder-Art, Inc., 251 W. 57 St., 
New York 19, N. Y.) 


ANTI-CRASH FLASH 


With the “Mergency Flash” shown 
here attached to your disabled automo- 
bile, even slap-happy speed demons 
will slow down upon approaching its 
flashing red signal, thereby averting a 
possible crack-up. The distress unit 
quickly connects to the parking light 
circuit, clamps to the bottom edge of 
car or truck dashboard. The activating 
unit consists of a small plastic bulb 
containing a circuit-breaking condenser 


which causes the unit to flash an inter- 
mittent red danger signal. When not in 
use it can be stored in the glove com- 
partment. 

(Bowman Automotive Plastics, Olm- 
sted Falls, Ohio.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee House Organs YOUNG 


Company & Management’s —— Crafts- Final P R E Ss E N T S T H E N E Ww E S T 


Publication Score Interest Score manship Score 


Standard (Sept.) 85 94 90 89 CONVECTOR - RADIATOR 


Excellent book; subtly—and frequently—reminds employees of ad- 
vantages in working for company; plugs company services; good ON THE MARKET 
community pix feature; combines company information article with 
employee recognition; “Rayve” feature clever. No exec message. 





Caterpillar 

Tractor Co. 

News and Views (July 8) 78 91 80 83 
Good feature on the how and why of company advertising, nicely 
combining the free enterprise angle with company information and 
employee recognition; good photos of employees at work; not much 
diversity in management stories; small print doesn’t help readability. 


United Illuminating Co. 

The U. I. News (Oct.) 70 80 82 80 
“Think It Over” excellent fare, adequately subs for exec message; 
“West Rock” article could have been approached more from the 
U.I. angle. “Service Anniversaries” good, but why not spice it with 


a few company plugs? “Family Portrait”—excellent. 

ony oe y Shown: Type ‘‘F,"" one of 6 new, 

Servel, Inc standardized cabinet styles for 
5 . 


I nklings (Sept. 30.) 15 88 55 16 steam or hot water systems. 
Effective “Community Chest” story; good exec message; “inventory” 
piece tops from both management and employee viewpoint. Layout NEW YOouNnG LINE OFFERS 
jammed, some articles suffering thereby. Bigger issue would help 8 IMPORTANT FEATURES 


diversification, one reason for management’s low score. 
1, OVER-SIZE GRILLE gives greater heat 


Solar Aircraft Co. delivery; louvers direct air outward. 
Solar Blast (Sept.) 75 86 65 75 
Difficult to effectively combine employee and stockholder publica- y J ayant or feature 
tions; exec message good for stockholder, bad for employee; excellent aati aes 
“J47” feature lauds employee, plugs efficiency at same time; pix not 3, SIMPLIFIED PIPING possible with top 
good; employees not identified in many photos; “Rocket” article, and bottom header connections and 
being technical, should be easier to read; watch size of print. generous cabinet knock-outs. 


. 4, SENSITIVE HEATING ELEMENT of effi- 
zo Paes ‘(Sent ) « 90 14 70 cient, non-ferrous, tube-and-fin design, 
: “ *,9? #3? i k t . 
Muffed good management story in “Europe From Cockpit”; it’s too Ce ee ee 
long, rambles, doesn’t drive home the story it should; “Oil” story 5, |MPROVED HEATING ELEMENT SUP- 
interesting, but hogs space; “Pumper’s Day” good feature—but does PORTS permit quick installations and 
the man like working for Huber? Why not say so? pitching adjustments. 


. P 6 MODERN CABINETS may be painted 
aietnopeine: Life . any color; corners are rounded, edges 
su . fl d f fety. 
The Home Office (Sept.) 65 74 63 67 sitacaai hie sins 
“Mother’s Problem” feature on cafeteria good; it points up manage- 7, AIR-SEAL prevents air leaks and wall 
ments’ efforts to please while throwing the spotlight on cafeteria streaking. 
personnel. Photo story too long. Too much space devoted to retired DAMPER CONTROL regulates heat flow; 
personnel; why not encourage employees with a little recognition 8. permits individual room temperature 
before they retire? control. 


In scormnc the house organ, the editors rate : LEVER : 
management’s technique of spotlighting company Standand 
problems, employee services, and the rewards 


mrewnandte es 


of enterprise. Spreading understanding of the . Heat Transfer Heating, Cool- 
. ° po Products for Au- ing, and Air Con- 
inter-dependence of company, community and : = 


— tir tomotive and In- 
employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the * arn dustrial Applica- 
‘>: ions. 


ditioning Prod- 
ucts for Home 
and Industry. 


house organ’s No. -1 editorial objective. T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, . hy end ieties, Wi. Sales and Gaghoonitns Otten te 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy s ; eS All Princinal Cities. 
ee Se See eee ee eae v Triepeampies WHEN YOU SPECIFY YOUNG 

Apart from content, the house organ is judged NS YOU'RE USING THE LATEST 
as an attractive, attention-compelling production. Q ; Rush me full details on your new Convector- 
Layout, illustration, and typography are impor- Radiator Line! 
tantly weighed in the final scoring of each pub- 
lication. . 

By calling attention to good points and sug- Address 
gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully 
this vital tool of employee relations. 


Name 
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HERE ARE THE GREAT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES OF TODAY! 


New Manual Of 
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—12 WITH BEST LONG-TERM PROSPECTS! CONFIDENTIAL 


-—10 WITH BEST PROSPECTS FOR 1950! ANNUAL 


OU don't have to be "'sold'’ on the money-making possibilities of FORBES 1950 


‘growth’ stocks. Records show that 10 shares of Coca-Cola pur- [™ 



















































chased in 1924 for $780 are worth $14,000 today plus dividends of $6,000! GROWTH STOCK 

In the same year, 10 shares of General Electric at $1,970 are worth $6,400 BOOK 

today in addition 'to $4,800 in dividends! Similarly 10 shares of S. S. Kresge 

at $2,930 are worth over $8,000 today, not counting dividends of more 

than $6,400. These are but a few examples of typical "growth" studies of . 

the past. How This Manual Helps You 

We're confident that you'll find the Coca-Colas, General Electrics and Solve Investment Problems: 
Kresges of tomorrow in the “FORBES 1950 Annual Growth Stock Book.” |. SOURCEBOOK that guides you to the 

‘ ‘ ha , growth stocks among all listed securities, 

This unique compilation lists 173 stocks in 25 fastest-growing industries. saving you countless hours of effort and the 
Explains the various growth factors in these industries (some little known cost of high-priced expert analysis. 
as yet to the investing public). Gives a ‘Guide to Selecting Growth 2. INVESTMENT TOOL that enables you “ 
Stocks," "'5 Keys to Analyzing Growth Stocks’ appraise the true value and prospects o 

; major growth issues. 

This confidential 220-page report (limited to 1,500 copies) is a truly 3. GOLD MINE of selected stocks in which 
eye-opening study for the astute investor who wants to build a fortune you can place your investment funds with 
in “growth” stocks reasonable assurance of handsome capital 

‘ gains plus good income. 
For the first time in investor history, growth stocks are evaluated as to How To Use This Manual 
their relative future potentials under these three classifications: The Forbes 1950 Annual Growth Stock Book 
j is a volume you will refer to many, many 
|. EARLY STAGE OF GROWTH times a year. 
Consult it before you buy or sell . . . before 
2. ADVANCED STAGE OF GROWTH you switch funds. Use it to plan unt > 
vestment program. Check your present hold- 
3. NEW GROWTH FACTORS ings against the growth yardsticks provided 

Furthermore, this unique study x-rays each of the 173 growth in the manual. Above all, use this unique 
stocks for: volume as a guide to the best growth prof- 

3. Salient growth factors and their potentials; b. Industry position nancies: sinner ee Mie RS 
and activities; c. Financial position; d. History of enterprise, with LIMITED EDITION. INSURE pag 
figures showing trend of sales, earnings, dividend action, price ma. © oS res yor te Aa 
a for last 10 to 20 years brought up-to-date with latest 1949 ee By 

ne B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 5 

Finally, from the 173 growth stocks analyzed, the financial and investment experts 120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 
who have compiled this unique manual bring you: Please enter my order for a copy of confidential I 

220-page “1950 FORBES ANNUAL ee fi 
12 GROWTH STOCKS WITH BEST LONG-TERM POTENTIALS geet omens ba —— 
ice: o's sit hits wows 48 
10 GROWTH STOCKS WITH BEST PROSPECTS FOR 1950 Enclosed is $10 payment in full. | 
: - I will pay $15 on receipt of material. | 

Investors and traders alike will find the study invaluable. You, too, can use this I understand the contents is copyright and cannot 

confidential report to: be reproduced or used as text without the permission | 
of publisher. I agree to keep. this material in my 
|. Get in on the ground-floor of promising GROWTH situations. WE" wee tan “it "aie examining the I 
2. To spot companies with NEW GROWTH products or processes. Manual, I do not find it satisfactory I may return | 
3. To check your holdings to be sure of maximum long-term capita! een Sy ee ee ee 
gains and present and future income. | IRR Satie See Say eng a ah PST 


ONLY 1500 COPIES AVAILABLE. ORDER YOURS NOW et ON ZONE... .STATE...... | 
AND SAVE 33!/,°, ON ESTABLISHED PUBLICATION PRICE! All foreign orders must be accompanied by remit- | 


tance in U. S. funds or payable in U. S. 1 
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National Outlook Alarms, Yet—— 



























































THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK for the United States Gov- _—_ with protests from every quarter of the ——- 
ernment should incite the concern of every respon- Democratic spenders are in the saddle, apparently 
sible citizen. Warnings from authoritative sources: _ utterly unconcerned. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, the best-posted member Next November's elections here are awaited with 
ot Congress on public expenditures, predicts that anxiety, tinged by hope, by thoughtful citizens. 
the present deficit spending policy will put the The precarious conditions which have arisen at 
government $15,000,000,000 in the red in the fiscal home, to say nothing of the disquieting interna- 
years 1950 and 1951. tional situation, have failed to modify the reckless- 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, universally regarded as _ ness of our most powerful labor bosses. 
one of America’s very foremost economists, has At this writing prospects for immediate or early 
resigned the chairmanship of the President’s Coun- _ settlement of the crucial coal and steel strikes are 
cil of Economic Advisers because he cannot en- dim. Neither John L. Lewis nor Philip Murray 
am dorse President Truman’s unrestrained spending evince the slightest spirit of compromise. President 
program. Truman, doubtless feeling that he owed his elec- 
Representative John Taber, of New York, em- tion largely to unioneers, has thus far not moved 
phasizes that the 81st Congress has spent $6,000,- _ even his little finger to save the country from the 
000,000 more cash than the 80th Congress, and — disaster which prolongation of these strikes would 
has authorized still more. He comments: “It is a _ inevitably inflict upon the American people. 
very serious picture. Unless we are able to stop Ford, for example, announces that it will have to 
this terrific drift towards inflation, I fear for the _lay off almost all of its 115,000 production workers 
solvency of the United States.” by November 15 if the steel and coal strikes con- 
The New York Times editorially warns that the __ tinue. 
farm bill rushed through in the last hours of Con- Secretary of Commerce Sawyer foresees 5,000,- 
gress “will fix farm price supports hard and fast at —_ 000 idle workers unless the steel strike ends by 
the highest level ever reached in the history of December 1. 
legislation of this kind.” Adds that this action was Already the strikes are reflected by slowed-down 
“taken at a time when it is estimated that by the _ activities in various directions. Railway car loadings 
| end of the present fiscal year the government will _have shriveled. Retail trade has dropped markedly. 
| already have been forced to take title to more than _—_— Buying of heavy goods has cooled off. Planned ex- 
$2,000,000,000 worth of surplus farm commodities. _ tensive investments in expansion by industrial en- 
. . . Congress has deliberately voted a budget in terprises are being curtailed or abandoned until our 
| which prospective expenditures will exceed pros- economic atmosphere has become less muddy. 
| pective revenues possibly by Although average quota- 
as much as $5,000,000,000.” THE SHARE CROPPER tions for stocks are quite sub- 
| Governor Dewey sounds stantially higher than they 
the alarm that the cost of = were in June, they must still 
farm subsidies and _Presi- be regarded as uninflated. 
) dent Truman’s health pro- Unusually generous income 
, gram would fasten a burden yields still are the rule. Extra 
of $6 weekly on the back of year-end dividends are en- 
each American worker. couraging. Many manage- 
What does this _profli- ments have decided that 
ty gate spending, overspending 


prudence calls for distribut- 
ing at least one-half, instead 
of one-third, of their cash 
profits. This policy is wise, 
since it may do something to 
encourage investors. 
Notwithstanding that the 
short interest in the New 


threaten? 

Vice-president Alan H. 
Temple, of the National City 
Bank of New York, foresees 
an increase from 38 to 50% in 
the tax on corporate profits 
next year—as well as in- 








ad | creases in personal surtaxes, York Stock Exchange is at a 
4 ' gift and estate taxes. 17-year peak, notwithstand- 
All this is distinctly dis- ing all the uncertainties here 

*. turbing. enumerated, I cannot be- 
l Yet, public apathy is dis- come bearish on _ standard 

a concertingly widespread. The stocks offering extraordinar- 
it- | Administration and Congress ily generous income returns. 


are not being bombarded Courtesy New York World-Telegrom —B. C. Forses. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Five Attractive Stocks 


DuRING THE Last few months the mar- 
ket has continued steady, with many 
stocks showing an upward tendency— 
despite strikes and other bad news. I 
believe this demonstrates that the gen- 
eral public is not much interested in the 
stock market; at least, it is plain that 
there is no speculative interest, to speak 
of. The new generation knows little 
about stocks, being better acquainted 
with social security, etc. 

It seems to me that the politicians, 
believing they can remain in office by 
spending programs, will continue their 
policy of catering to groups such as 
ope yee employees, farmers, mem- 

rs of labor unions, etc. 

In order to continue such spending, 
I think they will advocate increased 
taxes, next year, on corporations. We 
might as well recognize that this trend 
will continue, and plan investments ac- 
cordingly. 

In a nutshell, therefore, many indus- 
tries will doubtless continue to do a 
good volume of business because of 


purchases generated by government 
spending. The earnings (while likely 
limited later on by additional taxation 
and union demands) will permit con- 
tinuation of dividends, and the prices 
of stocks will be determined by the 
probable degree of safety of such divi- 
dends, and the level of money rates. 


Aldens was recommended by this 
column in 1942 around 5. It subse- 
quently sold at 51 in 1946, when sales 
were recommended. Formerly known 
as Chicago Mail Order Co., it operates 
the country’s third-largest mail order 
business, and in recent years has 
branched into the retail store field, ac- 
quiring seven stores. Sales are currently 
estimated at about 10-15% below a year 
ago. Hence, earnings are not expected 
to approach the $3.68 shown last year. 
The present dividend rate is 374¢ quar- 
terly. With the trend toward pensions 
and benefits for all, I believe the de- 
partment stores and mail order con- 
cerns will do reasonably well. 

















STOCKS 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


Ly ipemngpere roster of extra dividend payments promises to 
top 1948’s all-time record. To help you anticipate these 
“Dividend-Windfalls,” our Staff, after extensive research, has 
singled out 38 outstanding stocks in line for extra dividends, 
or increasés in the regular rate, this year end. 


By buying one or more of these stocks prior 
to the announcement of extra disbursements, 
you can share in the larger payments and in 
the higher stock prices likely to result. 


This choice 38-stock list offers you an unusual opportunity to 
increase your income and capital. Yields based on estimated 1949 
dividends range up to 13%. There are 14 issues with estimated 
yields of better than 8%. 

Plan to share in these extra dividends by,accepting the special Trial 
Subscription Offer below. 


Yours with Mouths Trial Serwice 
This 38-Stock Survey and a month’s trial subscription to 


our regular weekly UNITED Business, and Investment $ 
Reports sent to new readers for only 


SEND NAME AND 


xpaess vow wie UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORTFM-53 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Columbia Broadcasting has been rec- 
ommended here several times. I call 
attention to it again, as I feel that it 
should some day prove to be a very 
profitable speculation. The stock has 
declined from 50, reached in 1945, to 
17, recorded this summer; has since re- 
covered to around 23. The caliber of 
television programs has improved tre- 
mendously this fall, with many new 
listeners. Since night-time television 
rates were raised 50% this past April, 
the company stands to make substan- 
tial gains over the long pull. I again 
recommend the stock as a long-range 
speculation. 


McKesson and Robbins sales have 
been running at record levels, with 
$356.6 million shown for the year 
ended June 30. Capitalization: funded 
debt, none; 150,000 shares of $4 cumu- 
lative preferred, 1,676,790 shares of 
common stock. Finances are strong, 
working capital per share amounting to 
around $30; current ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities, 3.29 to one. 
Company earned $4.90 this year. A 
quarterly dividend of $.60 affords a re- 
turn of 6% at 40. An increased dividend 
would not be surprising. 





















U. S. Rubber is a leading manufac- 
turer of rubber goods of all kinds. Fi- 
nances are strong. Sales last year were 
over $500 million; slightly lower re- 
sults are expected this year. The stock 
has declined from 80, reached in 1946, 
to a low of 31. Earnings have declined 
since 1946 and the quarterly dividend 
has been reduced from $1.00 to $.50, 
placing the return at about 64% at 32. 
Many of the company’s products are 
in constant use, creating a steady de- 
mand. In addition new products are 
being added. Steps are also being taken 
to reduce the high cost of overhead 
which in recent years has tended to 
pull down earnings. I think the stock 
has merit as a long-range speculation. 


Vick Chemical is a leader in the cold 
remedy field, making such products as 
Vick’s Vaporub, Vick’s Cough Drops, 
Vick’s Inhalers, etc. In 1941 the com- 
pany acquired Prince Matchabelli, Inc., 
manufacturers of perfumes and cos- 
metics, also the Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
producer of “Seaforth” toilet prepara- 
tions for men. Financial condition is 
strong, with cash items greater than all 
debt. Capitalization: 1,409,750 shares 
of common stock. Earning record has 
been good—$2.79 earned for the year 
ended June 30, against $2.67 last year. 
Dividends have been paid every year 
since 1922. The present rate is $1.20. 
Range since 1946, 51 to 19; now 
around 25. 





























Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE LOST SEEKING 
DIVIDENDS—NOT GROWTH VALUES 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That. is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 


Who, from devoting 


personal clients with 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


investors from danger, wrote ‘“‘America To- 
morrow”, called “the most far-seeing eco- 
nomic guide for the future’, sent free to his 


for investors and traders 


stocks listed that are in a trend of natural 
retrogression. He does not know how few 
are impulsed by special advantages. 
However, even the few that are 
growth stocks have their own peculiar 
limitations. 

One of the main efforts of this service 
is to help clients understand the intricacies 
of investment selection. The first gain the 
average investor must make is to disci- 
pline himself against his natural impulse 
to buy when he should sell and sell when 
he should, buy. 

It is readily apparent that to be a suc- 
cessful investor, one must learn to prac- 
tice patience, use discrimination in the 
acceptance of news, shrewdness when 
advised to buy, discriminate between 
political propaganda and _ unbiased 
truth. Further, one must be able to dis- 
tinguish between technical rallies in a 
bear market and the genuine moves. 

Considering the qualifications one must 
possess, it is evident that he who makes 
a fortune in Wall Street earns every 
dollar he acquires. 
many years protecting 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the small 


his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’ 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and so 
have no growth futures. (Ask for our study, “Growth Values 
versus Steel.”) Investors should not seek dividends at the ex- 
pense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. While they await 
opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake 
in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses 
outgrow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing 
about growth values. He does not realize the great number of 


speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the election result last Fall and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for personal 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 


“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 


wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the. secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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Market Outlook f 7 
PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 25 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 20c per share on the Common Stock of the 
Puget Seund Power & Light Company, payable 
November 15, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business October 14, 1949. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 





Low-Pricep Stocks. All bull markets 
thrive on public participation. Evidence 
is growing that the public is beginning 
to generate new interest in stocks. Re- 
cent action of low-priced issues is an 
excellent indication of this trend. 
During the past two weeks, low- 


October 6, 1949 




















HOW FORTUNES ARE MADE 
In Low-Priced Growth Stocks 


The right low priced stocks, called “Cats and Dogs” today, will be the 
big money “blue chips” of tomorrow. Fortunes will be made by astute, 
well informed speculators in such dynamic fast-moving, profitable stocks. 


May Be Your Life Time Buying Opportunity 


AGAIN and AGAIN we have seen fortunes made in so-called growth 
situations. Often they are low priced and highly speculative stocks, yet 
on an investment of only a few hundred dollars, fabulous profits are 


made. THE YEAR 1949 may be another such OPPORTUNITY. Only 
three times before in the last 25 years did such an opportunity present 
itself, in 1932, 1938 and 1942. Pepsi-Cola Company is an example of how 


a fortune can be made in a relatively short period of time. An investment 
of only $100 grew to $26,000 in 4 years. 


This is the most fascinating field of investment to which many of today’s 
great fortunes owe their start. But you also know that speculation: in 


such stocks is risky. Not knowing when or where to start, you have 
hesitated. 


Now you can find out quickly which low priced Growth Stocks are most 
favored by ALL the leading market authorities. DuVal’s Investment 
Consensus has sifted this information out from the reports of 40 eminent 
advisory services. It comprises highly speculative stocks selling under 
$10 a share to as low as $1.00. Some are truly “low priced blue chips,” 
having paid dividends for 50 years, others for 10 years and longer with 
yields of 10% and over. These stocks have high leverage and advance 
much faster than the market. These growth situations have been weeded 
out by the experts, as having fantastic possibilities of growth and they 
should soar in the bull market ahead. 


The importance of this pooled advice to you is impossible to measure. 
When you know what the leading experts recommend, you have in your 
possession the opinion of all the major specialists whose life work is in- 
vestment counsel. How often, after depending on one expert’s advice, 
have you wished you knew what the others were advising! 


You may have this list of fortune building low priced growth stocks 
selected by many of the leading analysts of the country FREE with 4 
weeks trial subscription for only $1.00. Fill out, clip and mail coupon. 


ee me ee eee eee em ‘ 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
§ Dept. P-141, 13 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


! Send me list of Fortune Building Growth Stocks and 4 weeks trial subscription 
® for only $1.00. (Air mail $1.25) 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


Low-Priced Stocks 


priced stocks (Standard & Poor's index 
of 23 issues) has scored a rise of 10%, 
while the market as a whole rose only 
3%. 

Previously, on the advance since mid- 
June, the low-priced issues had been 
laggards, while the better-grade stocks 
were in the forefront. 

As a group, low-priced stocks now 
stand, in relation to the market, about 
where they were in early 1943, and in 
the Spring of 1933. If the —_* 
correct, as it now seems to be, J. 
priced stocks should carry spegial ap- 
peal. They promise very large per- 
centage gains, if the market swings up- 
ward; yet, they should do no worse 
than the general market if reaction and 
delay intervene. 

Several attractive speculations in the 
low-price brackets: 

Diana Stores. Price about 8%. Yields 
7% from 60-cent indicated dividend. 
Dividends have been increased each 
year but one since initiation in 1942. 
Company is fast-growing, in the ap- 
parel chain store industry. Sales are for 
cash only, although a moderate amount 
of business is done on the “lay-away” 
system. Earnings for year ended July 
31, 1949, were $1.40 per share. 


Niles-Bement-Pond. About 9%, on 
New York Curb. Has paid dividends for 
last 13 years. Sold above 26 at post- 
war top. Net working capital is nearly 
$17. Earned $1.55 per share last year. 
This year’s results may be lower, but 
will probably be about double the cur- 
rent 60-cent dividend. Company is a 
leading maker of machine tools, pre- 
cision instruments, etc. Chief customers 
are in automobile, aviation, railroad, 
and electrical industries; also in nearly 
all metal-working fields. This year’s low 
of 7% compares with 7% in 1948, low- 
est price in 10 years. The 1942 bear 
market low was 8. 

American Airlines. Now about 9%, 
versus 1946 high of 19%. No dividends 
since 1945. As a foremost company in 
a youthful industry, this stock has real 
speculative attraction. Company oper- 
ates a strategically located domestic 
system, with probably the best route 
density among major air lines. This 
year’s earnings may be close to $1 per 
share, in contrast ‘to deficits for the last 
three years. Debenture and preferred 
stock restrictions will defer resumption 
ot dividends for some time. But long- 
term outlook is bright. 


Forbes 








DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
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Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 


The Ke ystone Company 


of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace. Price, 
10. Has unbroken dividend record for 
16 years. Paid 50 cents this year. Sold 
as high as 36 in 1946. During the war 
years plants were devoted exclusively 
to ordnance production. Net working 
capital was $12.83 per share, as of 
June 30, 1949; total book value $22.46. 

Food Fair Stores. About 13, compar- 
ing with post-war high of 23%. Recent 


dividends, 15 cents quarterly. Company 
operates a fast-growing chain of super- 
market food stores, from New York to 
Florida. New departments are being 
added, including drugs, cosmetics, 
frozen foods; electrical appliances are 
being considered. Earnings appear to 
be trending upward. Dividends, how- 
ever, may remain conservative, because 
of capital needs for expansion. 


ANNUAL FORECAST for 1950 


STANDARD & POOR’S TIMELY SURVEY JUST COMING OFF THE PRESS 


Each year investors, institutions, market consultants and banks wait for Standard 
& Poor’s valuable Annual Forecast. This year it will be more valuable than ever. 
This Annual Forecast for 1950 will give you 


an investor’s blueprint for the coming year. 
will include: 


. Definite market projections for 1956 

. Long term potentialities for stocks. 

What the new “Normal” means to you as an investor. 

. Standard & Poor’s opinion on 700 active stocks. 

Special section on low-priced stocks. 

Which stocks to sell now—important study on candidates for 
switching. 

. Income tax money-saving suggestions. 

. Price earnings ratio tables, special charts. 


L*_} 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 60, 1834¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1949, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1949. 


Dare Parker 


October 6, 1949 Secretary 

















20, are all rated Above Average or higher by our stock experts. 
This Forecast is part of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey which 
advises you weekly on all the forces affecting the rise and fall of 
your securities. It helps you time your market movements. It 
gives you sound reasons for every action it recommends. 


Four Supervised Programs .. . 


An important feature of this service is Poor’s Supervised Pro- 
grams. Group 1 is for capital gains and emphasizes selections of 
stocks with exceptional appreciation potentialities based on technical 
and fundamental considerations of the market. Group 2, for capital 
gain and income, is made up of stocks selected for combined 
appreciation potentials and worth-while income possibilities. Long- 


Cen Dunswne 


. Standard & Poor’s four ‘Supervised Program Portfolios for 
Capital Gains, for Stable Income, for Appreciation and Income, 
for Protection of Principal. 

10. A forecast of Bond Trends under 1950 conditions. 


Will Present 200 Good Opportunities in Low-Priced 


term prospects are stressed, but current factors receive full con- 
sideration at all times. Group 3, for good income return, offers a 
relatively high degree of market stability with particular stress 
placed on attractive current yield. Most stocks in this group have 
long, unbroken dividend records. Selections for above 3 groups 


appear every week. Group 4, made up of high-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks, appears once each month. This group keeps 
reserve funds working and producing an income. 


poe me _CTEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY == am eum me wy 
STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION, 345 Hudson St., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to Poor's ee ym Survey as checked below and continue, at 
regular rates and terms of subscription, until further notice. I understand that this subscription entitles me to: 
(a) Annual Forecast for 1950. vised groups of stocks for 

AT NO (b) Weekly bulletins giving ad- specific investment objectives. 


vice on general investment (ec) One copy of § & P’s Stock 
Guide. 
COST! | 


Stocks ... If you are interested in low-priced shares you will 
find this list especially valuable. These issues, priced from 1 to 


AS A SUBSCRIBER YOU GET... 


. Annual Forecast for 1950. 

. Weekly bulletins giving advice on 
investment policy, distribution of 
diversification of securities—week 
casts and analyses of stock market trends— 
business discussions, graphs and forecasts 
based on field and special investigations. 
Four supervised groups of stocks for specific 
investment objectives. 

- One copy of Standard & Poor’s Stock Guide. 

- One security record form. 

. Folder—how to use Poor's Investment Ad- 
visory Survey for successful investing. 

. pisos portfolio to house the weekly bul- 





3 MONTHS" 
SUBSCRIPTION 


policy, distribution of funds, 
(d) One Security Record Form. Poor’s Investment Advisory 7 
: I 


diversification of securities 
ee ly forecasts and 

stock market 
. business discus- 
sions, graphs and _ forecasts 
based on field and special 
investigations. Four  super- 


(e) Folder — How to use Poor’s Survey $20 
Investment Advisory Survey 
for successful investing. 

(f) Strong portfolio to house the 
weekly bulletins. 


analyses of 

trends . . with Air Mail 
$20.80 O 

Bill me O 


costs only about 19¢ a day to get profes- 
} a guidance of Poor’s Investment Advisory 
Survey. ~ &,.- low-cost insurance to guide 
you .. ae ng in the right stocks at the 


right t 
coupon. Send no money unless 


Fill > ae 
you prefer. Well t bill you later. 





Signature A424-172 
(In accordance with the Investment Advisers Act of 1940 under which we are regis- 
tered no transfer of this subscription shall be made without client’s approval.) 


November 1, 1949 29 ; 
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Christmas Giring 
Made Merry Pets” itiee 


Remember 

your friends ve 
at Holiday vA 
time with 

COBBS 

Finest 

Florida 

Fruits 


GIVE a “bit of Sunshine” this Christmas. More 
than Two Million Packages safely delivered... 
(Celebrating Our FIFTEENTH Anniversary.) 
Store fruit never tasted like this... Satisfaction 
guaranteed! Express Prepaid...Send Check or 
Money Order... No foreign shipments. Send 
for FREE, beautifully illustrated full-color 28 
page Brochure showing other COBBS 
Fruit Gift Packages. 


GIFT NO. 11 + « $10.96 


Approx. 45 Ibs. A 

andwoven, gaily 
colored Imported 
Wicker Reusable 
Hamper of Assorted 
Oranges and Grape- 
fruit decorated with 


Kumquats, Persian — 
Limes, Tangerines. GIFT NO. 2 + « $5.92 


GIFT NO. 35 ++*$6.46 Same as Gift No. 11 
EXCEPT HALF THE SIZE AND WEIGHT. 
GIFT NO.2**$5.92 A wooden reusable Basket 
containing 27 Ibs. of mixed Oranges and Grape- 
fruit decorated with Kumquats, Persian Limes 
and Tangerines, a-jar each of Tropical Fruit 
Conserve, Guava Jelly, and Pineapple-Cherry 
Marmalade -- a typically tropical delight. 

GHT NO.1+¢+$4.94 Same as Gift No. 2 except 
does not contain any Delicacies -- All Fruit. 


ORDER NOW! 


COoBBs 

Box 1-A6 Little River (Miami), Fla. 
Send meFREE, full-color brochure, 
picturing 28 pages of other won- 
derful fruit gifts. [ ] 

Enclosed is check or money order 
for $ for gift packages to be 
shipped to names on attached list. 


MY NAME — 
ST. & NO. 








ZONE STATE 
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r DIVIDEND NOTICES \ 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Nov. 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record Oct. 24, 1949. 


“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the “A”? Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Nov. 15, 1949, to stockholders of record 


Oct. 24, 1949. 
A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Dewnioon 


Framingham, Mass. 

















Your dividend notice in Fores 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry t0 your company. 














par Seeey Hf by W. C. HANSON 


Get the Most From Your 
Insurance Dollar 





IN OUR RECENT articles in this series on 
“Managing Your Money,” we consid- 
ered the all-important position of life 
insurance. Life insurance was suggested 
as one of the first bulwarks in your fi- 
nancial planning. It is an invaluable, 
very versatile tool in creating security 
for yourself and your dependents. 

Having explored the vital advantages 
of insurance, and described, in a gen- 
eral way, the more important kinds of 
policies, let’s consider some suggestions 
on how to get the most out of your in- 
surance program. These, of course, are 
merely broad, general principles. They 
are subject to modification to cover in- 
dividual cases: 

1. Buy Early, Save Money. Insur- 
ance is the one commodity in the world 
that inevitably becomes more expensive 
the longer you wait to acquire it! Pre- 
miums increase the older we become. 
Of course, few of us can buy all our in- 
surance at once,.but the earlier you 
start, the less it will cost. 

2. Choose Your Company and Policy 
Wisely. Shop around carefully, inquir- 
ingly, before you buy a policy. While 
the great majority of insurance concerns 
today are safe and sound, it’s usually 
wise to do business with the old, en- 
trenched, financially impregnable com- 
panies. (Especially is this true with re- 
gard to annuities, which we'll go into 
later.) When buying insurance, you'll 
want a company that can survive wars, 
depressions, and other calamities. Sec- 
ondly, compare policies offered by the 
different companies. Check up espe- 
cially on premiums, cash surrender val- 
ues, dividends, loan values, special 
clauses, etc. 

3. Fit Your Policy to Your Needs. As 
mentioned in a previous article, there 
are different kinds of policies—straight 


life, limited payment life, term, endow- 
ment, etc. Study your needs, then 
choose the kind of policy best suited 
for you. Straight life is usually best as 
a foundation for your program. In any 
event, the first $5,000 to $10,000 of 
your insurance might well consist of 
straight life. After that, you might want 
to diversify your holdings, adding other 
types, such as term or limited payment 
policies. 

4. Don’t Duplicate Your Other Ef- 
forts. Make sure that you don’t waste- 
fully overlap the work being done by 
your other investment or savings plans. 
For example, if you've worked out an 
adequate retirement program with in- 
vestments, or other means, it may be 
unwise to duplicate this by concentrat- 
ing too heavily in a retirement-type pol- 
icy, or annuity. Likewise, in buying any 
policy that ties “retirement” income in 
with Social Security benefits, make sure 
that the latter are strictly segregated 
from the income you'd receive under 
the insurance policy. You'll get the So- 
cial Security payments anyway if you're 
entitled to them. 

5. Buy Protection First. The first and 
foremost function of life insurance is 
family protection, or more properly, 
“creating an estate.” Thus, the bedrock 
of your insurance program should be 
the type of policies which accomplish 
this aim. Policies which include savings 
(or investment) along with protection 
are desirable in some ways, but more 
expensive. 

People who are infatuated with en- 
dowment policies might do well to con- 
sider a combination of life insurance- 
plus-stock investment now being of- 
fered by some mutual funds. 

In line with this thought is the in- 


teresting combination worked out in 





COMPARATIVE RESULTS OVER A 12-YEAR PERIOD 


An Endowment Policy vs. Term Insurance Plus Periodic 
Investment in Trust Shares 


Endowment 
Insurance 


$14,400 
14,877 


Total Cost ........ 
Value after 12 years 
Dollar Gain 
Percent Gain 


Sonne 8 


Commonwealth Fundamental 
Investment Co. 


Term Insurance Plus 
Lehman 
Corp. 


$14,400 
29,960 
15,560 

_ 108 


Investors 
$14,400 
21,560 
7,160 
50 


$14,400 
20,450 
6,050 
42 


Source: Arthur Wiesenberger’s “Investment Company News” 
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4 recent issue of Arthur Wiesenberger’s 
“Investment Company News.” The ae- 
companying table shows the relative re- 
sults of investing in a straight endow-’ 
ment policy, compared with the same 
amount in a combination of term insur- 


ance, plus periodic buying of invest- 
ment trust shares. 

Bear in mind that the premiums 
(costs) are exactly the same in each 
case. So are the face amounts of the 
policies, and the duration of life pro- 
tection. The only essential difference is 
in the additional “savings” or “invest- 
ment” feature. This suggests advantages 
in investing the additional premiums 


al Trade Association for outstanding 
achievement in industrial relations. 


Donald Gordon, deputy governor of 
the Bank of Canada, appointed chair- 
man and president of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

T. J. Ross, senior partner in the firm 
of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, public re- 
lations consultants, elected a director 
of Home Insurance Co. 

Highland C. Moore and Clifford D. 
Rahmer, appointed vice-presidents of 
National City Bank of New York. 











TO A SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 


WHO WANTS TO GROW 


Advice from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


To get ahead during the next few years, 
you must know how to adapt yourself to 
changing conditions. Some of these 
changes will come from Washington, some 
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REAL ESTATE 
IDEAL EXECUTIVE HOME 
ONE HOUR FROM N. Y. C. To the owners of COMMON STOCK 
Three years ago young couple with 2 
children bought a lovely estate and spent A dividend of 10¢ per share has been declared on the Common Stock 
an additional $35,000 completely moderniz- of The United Corporation, payable November 23, 1949 to stockholders 
ing a beautiful, unique colonial home in a of record November 7, 1949. 
Gagiane Sore SUES acy plaaaed “et This is the first dividend to be paid on United Common Stock in 12 
d t ng vista. ey plann i is is the first divi paid on Unit on in 
= heme for the rest of their Seen, Now years. It is possible that many shares of stock held by present owners may 
must -~ bamey floor: Fa z 30’ A be registered in some different name. 
hall, wit rge stone Hreplace, Seam In order that dividend checks may be correctly i 
fhe ow Bley y issued ‘to you and 
er Sees poe reach you at your present address, IT IS IMPORTANT thet you make 
capeiess a mage mee with A. certain thet 
cabinets, dishwasher, disposal, etc.; butler (1) ue steck te vonietered } in th 
try; la living-room, glass-windowed ye egistered in your own name, or in the 
eo pte <-F powder room. name of an authorized agent, and 
Upstairs: large master bedroom; big bath- (2) your correct address is on file with our Transfer Agent, 
room, glass-enclosed shower, 2 basins; J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, 23 Wall Street, New 
dressing room, “walk-around” closet; 3 York 8, N. Y. 
= som: eotins 3 val d Papo - 
an th. ird floor, 3 rooms. olly re- urthermore, the Company has pending before the Securities and Ex- 
wired, recessed fluorescent lights, mercury change Commission an application a ny a special capital dividend of 
switches; copper plumbing, new oil heat- 1/10th share of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation Common Stock for 
ing, new well, 3-car “‘finger-touch” garage each share of United held. It is important that your stock be registered 
doors. Driveway lined with clipped yew in the correct name and address so that, if this application is approved, 
ress. Truly aoe Ne ‘seen to appreciate. your allotment of Niagara Hudson stock will reach you promptly. 
ers run with cleaning woman one day 
a week. Very low taxes. Asking $55,000. THE UNITED CORPORATION 
Must sell. See and make offer. Two miles 
rg ——— . one hour frome ja % By WM. M. HICKEY, President. 
., in heart of rolling, huntin ew Jersey . 
country. Brokers protected. Box 19, Wilmington, Delaware 
Forses MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. October 13, 1949 
ee ee ee | 
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Stock Trading Hi 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Dividend Outlook 


DIVIDENDS ARE increasingly important 
in determining the trend of the stock 
market. That's because a larger-than- 
ever percentage of total transactions are 
governed by investment considerations. 
In-and-out trading for quick profits, or 
even for long-term profits, no longer 
is the chief source of turnover volume. 

At this time of year, when year-end 
dividend declarations are numerous, the 
market is even more dividend-con- 
scious than usual. 

Happily, the 1949 year-end dividend 
news is “good.” 

It looks as if the total dividend “pay- 
out” this year will be between 50% and 
55% of total profits, against about 38% 
in 1948 and 37% in 1947. A dollar of 
earnings paid out is worth much more 
in the price of a stock than a dollar of 
earnings retained. 

Although total corporation earnings 
after taxes in 1949 probably will be 
down to $15% or $16 billion against 


$20.2 billion in 1948, actual dividend 
disbursements may be up to $8.2 to 
$8.4 billion against about $7.9 billion 
last year. Moreover, present indications 
are that dividends will be relatively 
well maintained in the first half of 
1950. 

Why are corporation 
more liberal this year? 

First, they are uneasy about Section 
102 of the Revenue Act, which puts a 
higher corporation tax on earnings un- 
justifiably retained. Second, needs for 
additional working capital and plant 
expansion are not so pressing as a year 
ago. Third, most managements are not 
so recession-conscious or so depression- 
fearful as formerly, feeling that they 
have a better idea of what part of their 
earnings should be regarded as recur- 
rent and what part should be looked 
upon as non-recurrent. Fourth, the fic- 
tion that most stockholders “do not 
want” higher dividends because of the 
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654 Madison Avenue 





For more than fifteen years BONDEX Inc. has successfully published co-related 
studies of the STOCK and BOND markets exclusively for banks and insurance 


Bondex now announces a NEW STOCK MARKET BULLE- 
TIN SERVICE for individual investors based on coordination 
of the stock market, the bond market and the money market— 
the same fundamental principle which has proved so effective 
in the management of institutional funds. 


Issued weekly, these bulletins make specific buy and sell recommendations. All 
selections meet the test of current and prospective market appreciation. They are 
picked from the Bondex investment quality ladder to do the particular job required 


BONDEX BULLETINS WILL HELP YOU: 


® Increase your profits by investing in accordance with 
the quality ladder principle. 


©® Take full advantage of the major and intermediate 


® Cross check timing of stock market purchases against 
the bond market. (A vital factor!) 


©® Have buying power ready when the big opportunities 


Price? Only $36 for a full year’s service—52 issues. Or, if you wish, 
you may have a seven-weeks’ trial subscription for $3. Simply send a 
letter or postcard indicatimg your preference, and the principles of 
Quality Ladder Investment will be mailed with your first bulletin. 


BONDEX INVESTMENT SERVICE 


New York 21, N. Y. 
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income-tax factor is pretty well ex- 
ploded; more and more stockholders 
have been “speaking their minds” about 
wanting more liberal disbursements. 

Those who are looking for high 
yields with reasonable safety might take 
a look at some of the unpopular Rail- 
road Preferreds. 

The following seem to be selling to 
offer yields out of proportion to the 
dividend omission risks involved: |I- 
linois Central $6 preferred at around 
90 to yield 7.8%; Kansas City Southern 
$4 preferred at around 58 to yield 6.9%; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific $5 pre- 
ferred at around 74 to yield 6.8%; Sea- 
board Air Line $5 preferred at around 
55 to yield 9%. 

Frequently I have referred to Cities 
Service as “my favorite oil stock.” The 
behavior of the stock, of course, has 
been most gratifying, but I don’t think 
it is overvalued evén now. There 
is more leverage in the stock than in 
any other oil issue. Earnings in 1949 
should reach $15 or $16 a share on a 
consolidated basis, and next year's 
profits could be even higher. 

As the market broadens and gathers 
momentum, more interest is evident in 
the lower-priced, highly speculative 
shares. 

Remembering the field day in issues 
of this type in 1945 and 1946, too 
many people may assume that they can 
buy “any old thing” of this type and 
make money. This is not 1945 or 1946. 
The market in very speculative stocks 
at present must be infinitely more se- 
lective, simply because marginal com- 
panies now are meeting competition. 

The Industrial Average, as this is 
written, is knocking at the 188-level, 
with that objective already attained for 
all practical purposes. The question 
now is whether the rise, which started 
in June at just above 160, can wade 
through the supply of shares in the 188- 
195 area. To do this, it will be neces- 
sary for more trading volume to de- 
velop. 

As pointed out in a previous column, 
some 85% million shares were traded 
between 188 and 194% in 1948. To a 
technician, the implication is that 188- 
195 is a much more formidable resis- 
tance area than 181-188. It should be 
remembered, too, that this intermediate 
rise no longer is young either in dura- 
tion or in points of advance. 

Without withdrawing the projection 
that the market (as measured by the 
D-] Industrials) should be higher be- 
fore the end of 1949 than at any time 
since the summer of 1946, it seems 
only prudent to become less bullish, at 
least from an intermediate term stand- 
point, as the rise continues. There are 
fewer bargains at above 190 than at 
below 180. 
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Now On Press—Investors Advisory Institute's 


ANNUAL FORECAST 


30 STOCKS TO LEAD 
1950 BULL MARKET 


25 "Depressed" Stocks That Sold 2 to 4 
Times Higher in 1946—Could Do So Again! 
5 Prime "Blue Chips" That Have Proven 
Themselves "Depression Proof"! 


HESE “finds” of IAI’S expert investment analysts are 

waiting for you. Send for this “ANNUAL FORECAST 
OF 30 STOCKS TO LEAD 1950 BULL MARKET” at once 
so you can make favorable switches, take advantageous tax 
losses, get in on “ground floor” investment opportunities from 
the list of the “25 Depressed Stocks”, or . . . safely invest lazy 
funds now only earning small interest in the income-paying, 
high-yielding, recession-proof “5 Prime Blue Chips”. 


Wise investors periodically adjust their holdings in the light 
of changing conditions, You too, can protect yourself against 
inflation and business adjustments and prepare for new dynamic 
capital building opportunities with this penetrating “ANNUAL 
FORECAST OF 30 STOCKS TO LEAD 1950 BULL 
MARKET”, 


The IAI staff believe that 1950 will be a year of great profit 
for wisely-guided investors. Unusual opportunities will pre- 
sent themselves in some—not all stocks; in some—not all in- 
dustries. This valuable FORECAST not only “rates” the out- 
look for every major industry from autos to utilities but also 
brings you detailed analysis of “30 Stocks to Lead 1950 Bull 
Market”. 


“Supervised” Recommendations 


Most of these carefully selected securities will be carried 
each week in one of three basic Supervised Investment Pro- 
grams or in the special Low-Priced Selections of the Investors 
Advisory Institute. This means that all developments affect- 
ing the intrinsic value of many of these stocks will be vigilantly 
watched by experienced full-time market analysts throughout 
the year and any significant changes in their fortunes reported 
at once in the weekly 8-page Service that goes to press after 
the market closes each Friday yet reaches you each Monday 
morning. 


“Supervised Recommendations” is only one of the many 
unique features of the IAI Weekly Service, subsidiary of B. C. 
Forbes & Sons. See box at right for brief description of other 
valuable features you can use for greater profits in 1950. 


Annual Forecast FREE 


Your trial subscription to the Investors Advisory Institute 
at rates listed in coupon at right will include “ANNUAL 
FORECAST OF 30 STOCKS TO LEAD 1950 BULL MAR- 
KET”. Simply fill in and return convenient form to get ac- 
quainted with America’s fastest growing Advisory Service and 
receive Annual Forecast FREE. 





Use These 12 Weekly Features 
For Greater Profits in 1950 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. Clear- 
Cut Analysis of the reasons behind their pre- 
dictions. 

2. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what to do and why. 

3. Present Investment Policy .. . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds . . . in stocks. 

4. Three "Supervised" Investment Programs 
—for appreciation ... for income . . . for sta- 
bility—plus weekly program changes. 

5. "Stock of the Week" — detailed analysis 
and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 
light. 

6. “Industry of the Week"—complete study 


of the industry making top news .. . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 
7. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 


low-priced issues with different characteristics 

and purposes. 

8. Digests of current writing by market au- 

thorities. 

9. What Traders are recommending to their 

clients. 

10. "Review of Recommended Stocks"... 

a summary of significant news affecting “Super- 

vised Recommendations" and your investments. 

11. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 

agement graphically presented. 

12. Earnings and Dividend Calendar... 

summary of earnings reported and dividend 

actions on major stocks. 











.«««Convenient Order Forman: 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Send me at once your "Annual Forecast of 
30 Stocks to Lead 1950 Bull Market" with my 
subscription as checked below: 

[] 3 Months $15 [) 6 Months $25 
[] One Year $45 

() Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 
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OC Baelesed ts $........6... 

C) I will remit when billed. 

WON san cane sh caies 15 «bane ceo as 
Sa es ee oe oe. 
CTV inseviiae th ZONE... SEIATEss wine. 10-1 
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Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Economic development involves the 
production of more aT more clothing, 
and more mechanical power to lighten 
people’s burdens. It involves a better 
use of the world’s human and natural 
resources. Looked at in the large, eco- 
nomic development means the contin- 
uous improvement and utilization of 
the resources and productive capacities 
of a people for the benefit of the 
people. It applies to farms as well as 
to factories. It applies to intellectual 
advancement as well as physical health. 
It applies to habits of work and habits 
of leisure, to the saving of capital and 
to its provident investment. 
—Wiiarp L, THorp. 


To explain a “triumph” start with the 
first syllable. —THe HoucuTon Line. 


I hold the unconquerable belief that 
science and peace will triumph over 
ignorance and war, that nations will 
come together not to destroy but to 
construct, and that the future belongs 
to those who accomplish most for hu- 
manity. —Louis PAsTEuR. 


Ignorance is one thing that costs 
even more than education does. 
—BANKING. 


The successful producer of an article 
sells it for more than it cost him to 
make, and that’s his profit. But the cus- 
tomer buys it only because it is worth 
more to him than he pays for it, and 
that’s his profit. No one can long make 
a profit producing anything unless the 
customer makes a profit using it. 

—SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 


For me, hard work represents the 
supreme luxury of life. 
—ALBERT M. GREENFIELD. 


Religion must be used in furthering 
great works of justice and reform. It 
must be used to establish right rela- 
tions between different groups of men, 
and thus to make a reality of brother- 
hood. It must be used to abolish pov- 
erty, the breeding ground of all misery 
and crime, by distributing equably 
among men the abundance of the soil. 
And it must be used to get rid of war 
and to establish enduring peace. Here 
is the supreme test of the effectiveness 
of religion. 

—Joun Haynes Homes, D.D. 


This world, after all our science and 
sciences, is still a miracle; wonderful, 
inscrutable, magical and more, to who- 
soever will think of it. 

—TuHomas CARLYLE. 


More than ever before, in our coun- 
try, this is the age of the individual. 
Endowed with the accumulated knowl- 
edge of centuries, armed with all the 
instruments of modern science, he is 
still assured personal freedom and 
wide avenues of expression so that he 
may win for himself, his family and his 
country greater material comfort, ease 
and happiness; greater spiritual satis- 
faction and contentment. 

—Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


There isn’t anything wrong with 
America’s economy. We need to get 
off our chairs and make a sale. 

—CHARLEs SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Real Christians are always humble 
people. They have faith, they love peo- 
ple, they possess integrity, and they are 


realistic. 
—SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER, D.D. 


Everyone knows that weeds eat out 
the life of the garden and of the pro- 
ductive fields. The gardener and farmer 
alike each has to keep the weeding 
process alive. 

It's like that in the building and de- 
veloping of character. No one knows 
our own faults and tendencies better 
than we do ourselves, so that it is up 
to each one of us to keep the weeds out, 
and to keep all growth vigorous and 
fruitful. —GrorcE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Most of life is routine—dull and grub- 
by, but routine is the momentum that 
keeps a man going. If you wait for in- 
spiration you'll be standing on the cor- 
ner after the parade is a mile down the 
street. —Ben NICHOLAS. 


We have a system which, though far 
from perfect, is strong with idealism, 


ves elbow room for men of all races 
all beliefs. It is vital and dynamic. 
And it works. We have the means of 
shaping the world in our pattern. If we 
do, freedom will be assured for all men. 
The decision is in the hands of this 
generation. It is a challenge to our 
political competence. For Western civ- 
ilization it is the greatest challenge of 
all time. 
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A moment's insight is sometimes 
worth a life’s experience. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


While an open mind is priceless, it 
is priceless only when its owner has 
the courage to make a final decision 
which closes the mind for action after 
the process of reviewing all sides of the 
question has been completed. 

—H. W. ANpDREws. 


In the ordinary business of life, in- 
dustry can do anything which genius 
can do, and very many things which it 
cannot. —HeEnryY WarD BEECHER. 


Put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place, and you will have freed your 
soul from the spirit of caste. 

—STEPHEN S. WIE. 


The real tragedy of life is not in be- 
ing limited to one talent, but in the 
failure to use the one talent. 

—Epcar W. Work. 


Culture may be described simply as 
that which makes life worth living. 
—T. S. Extor. 


Live life out unrebelliously in perfect 
peace, though the whole world baw its 
wishes at you, yes though wild beasts 
tear limb by limb this material manage- 
ment of flesh, | —Marcus AURELIUS. 


A slender acquaintance with the 
world must convince every man that 
actions, not words, are the true criterion 
of the attachment of friends. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text... 


Sent in by Dean H. Petersen, 
Gibbon, Neb. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out! 


—Romans 11:33 
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HE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM has been 
called ‘“‘nature’s most wonderful 
chemical laboratory.”” Throughout 
life, the vitality and strength of every 
part of the body depend largely upon 
how well this laboratory doesits work. 


Large Intestine 





The digestion of a single food may 
require twenty-four hours or longer. 
During this time, digestive juices se- 
creted by glands in the mouth, stom- 
ach, and small intestine and by the 
liver and pancreas make it possible 
for the body to convert food into nu- 
tritional elements. These produce 
heat and energy and supply materials 
necessary for growth and repair. 


Sometimes, however, the digestive 
processes fail to function properly. 
This may be due to faulty eating 
habits, infections, fatigue, food al- 
lergies, emotional disturbances and 
other causes and may lead to minor 
as well as serious digestive disorders. 


Small Intestine 





In fact, studies show that digestive 
troubles are more common than any 
other ailments except those of the 
respiratory system. 





JT HINTS FOR GOOD 
DIGESTION 
ao 








1. Avoid eating when rushed or when 
emotionally upset. 

2. Keep the teeth in good condition 
so that food may be chewed thor- 
oughly. 

3. Drink adequate amounts of water 
(six to eight glasses a day) and estab- 
lish regular habits of elimination. 

4. Do not eat too much or too often. 
5. Cultivate an appetite for a wide 
variety of foods, especially those that 
are rich in the essential nutritional 
elements. 


6. Avoid strenuous exercise immedi- 
ately after eating. 

7. Do not resort to self-treatment. If 
digestive complaints persist, consult 
the doctor. 


Modern medicine has developed 
many instruments and tests which 
help the doctor to diagnose digestive 











disorders with great accuracy. For 
instance, X-rays permit the doctor 
to follow “‘test meals” throughout 
the digestive system and to observe 
the position, size, shape, and move- 
ments of the digestive tract. In addi- 
tion, chemical tests and analyses 
give him essential information about 
whether the digestive organs are 
functioning properly. 





Some digestive conditions are so 
trivial that they can often be cor- 
rected by surprisingly simple mea- 
sures, such as eliminating trouble- 
making foods from the diet. Others 
are serious and, if allowed to progress, 
may affect general health, and re- 
quire prolonged dietary restrictions 
or surgery. 


So, it is always wise to seek medi- 
cal advice for persistent digestive 
complaints such as pain, nausea, 
“indigestion,” or even continued 
lack of appetite. The doctor, in most 
cases, can quickly discover the causes 
and suggest corrective treatment that 
may help to insure better digestion 
and better health. 





